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THE outlook of the public high school in the South is the outlook 
of education in the South; nay more, it is the outlook of the South, if, 
as we believe, material prosperity and moral development depend upon 
an intelligent citizenship. 

Common-school training is fundamental, and therefore essential, but 
it is not of itself sufficient to inspire confidence or arouse initiative. 
The man who is satisfied with this can scarcely hope to rise in compe- 
tition with better-trained minds, or even hold his own in the battles 
which are to be fought in agricultural, mechanical, and commercial 
fields. 

College education is desirable and theoretically necessary for pre- 
eminence, but it is not for the masses, and it would be but a utopian 
theory to plan for the day when a bachelor’s degree shall be a qualifi- 
cation for suffrage or a necessity for success and happiness. 

Between these two there is a gap, not wide in years, but of great 
importance, filled by the private or public high schools; and to these 
we must look to mature the first fruits of the one, and to prepare for 
the riper culture of the other. Important and numerous as the private 
preparatory schools are now, and as they will continue to be, they, like 
the colleges, are not for the masses ; therefore I say the outlook of the 
public high schools in the South is the outlook of education in the South. 

*Read at the annual meeting of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Southern States, the University of Mississippi, November, 1902. 
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Considering this dual relation of the public high school, there 
arises naturally the question: Can the public high school meet at once 
both demands, that of rounding out the common-school instruction 
and preparing the masses for the work of life, and that of giving the 
necessary training for the smaller number who desire to continue their 
studies at college? 

To my mind there is no incompatibility between these demands; 
for, however much there may seem to be in the theory of the practical 
side of popular education, it remains a fact that the real value of this 
initial study and instruction is not in giving to the youth a certain 
amount of dexterity or knowledge which he can immediately convert 
into the coin of the realm, but in training and cultivating his mind, in 
strengthening and broadening his reasoning and perceptive faculties, 
whereby he can apply himself to the solution of the problems of life 
which confront him, whether they be practical or theoretical, political 
or social. Therefore those topics which the judgment and experience 
of ages have declared and shown to be the best for this purpose of 
mind-training are suited for both classes. The fact that those who do 
not go to college cannot acquire proficiency in these is no reason why 
they should be denied the training they afford. 

Going on the hypothesis that within certain limits of election, 
which is possible in every well-organized high school, there need be no 
difference in the courses for the two classes, I shall address myself to 
what is at present the numerically less important function of the high 
school—that of preparing for college—and endeavor to show the 
possibilities and needs of this and to suggest means for its develop- 
ment which, if carried out, will be of even greater benefit to those who 
do not go tocollege than to those who do, for these latter have another 
chance. 

In order to reach a correct idea of what can and should be done, 
it is necessary to know what had been done with the public high 
schools in the South. With this in mind, I sent to eleven of the 
southern states three letters of inquiry—one to high-school super- 
intendents, one to college presidents, and one to the state super- 
intendent of education. On account of the short time —less than six 
weeks.— given me to prepare this paper, it was not possible to make a 
thorough canvass of all the public high schools in the eleven states. 
I, therefore, sent twenty letters to each of the ‘state superintendents, 
with the request that he direct and mail these to the principals of twenty 
of the best high schools in his state. The questions to colleges and 
high schools were as follows: 
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QUESTIONS SENT TO COLLEGE PRESIDENTS.’ 

1. Have the public high schools in your state a uniform curriculum? If 
so, please to send copy of same. 

2. Is said curriculum sufficiently advanced to prepare students for the 
freshman class of your institution and other leading colleges in your state? 

3. Are your entrance requirements in printed form? If so, please to 
send copy. 

4. Has an effort been made by you or by others in your state to secure 
uniformity and improvement of work in the public high schools? Per- 
manency of position for principals and teachers? Increase of salary ? 

What per cent. of your pupils come from public high schools ? 
How many public high schools, if any, are affiliated with your college ? 
How many years has your college pursued the policy of affiliation ? 


NOV 


8. Do members of your faculty visit your affiliated schools annually ? 


QUESTIONS SENT TO PUBLIC HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 

1. Name, grade, and location of your school ? 

2. What is the length of your school term? How many years in the 
high school ? 

3. Have you a printed statement of courses ? If so, please to send copy. 

4. Are algebra, geometry, rhetoric, general history, Latin, and Greek 
taught in the high school? If so, how many years each? What is the 
length of recitation period ? 

5. What sciences are taught in the high school? What facilities, in the 
way of apparatus, have you for teaching the sciences ? 

6. Is your course of study sufficiently advanced to prepare students for 
the freshman class of your state university, and other universities or colleges 
within your state ? 

7. Do your students enter these higher institutions on your certificate or 
by examination ? 

8. How many completed your high-school course last session ? 

g. What per cent of loss was there in the class of 1902 from 1899 to 
1902? 

10. How many who should have completed your high-school course in 
1902 went from the lower grades to the preparatory departments of colleges 
or universities ? 

11, What is the salary of the principal? Average salary of high-school 
teachers ? 

12. For how many years is the principal elected? For how many years 
are the public high-school teachers elected? 

‘These questions as well as the outline of this paper were suggested by some 
investigations, made by the writer, on the public high schools in Mississippi and 
embodied in a paper on “A Much-Needed Factor in Perfecting Mississippi's Educa- 
tional System” read before the State Teachers’ Association in May, 1902. 
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The study of this subject develops a trinity of obligations: that of 
the college to the high school; that of the high school to its pupils 
and to the college; that of the patrons to the high-school teachers. 
I shall treat each of these obligations under two heads which, given in 
alliteration, are protection and proficiency, parallelism and prepara- 
tion, pay and permanency. 


PROTECTION. 


The public high school is an infant industry and needs protection 
from powerful rivals which should be allies. These rivals are not the 
private preparatory schools, whose purpose and end are in part that of 
the public high school, but they are the colleges and universities. 

There is at present between the higher institutions in the South a 
fierce rivalry for numbers, and in their efforts to obtain these they 
crush out that which, if encouraged and fostered, would give to all 
more than their facilities could accommodate. That it is not desirable 
for universities or colleges to offer a lower grade of instruction than 
their freshman class is, I believe, universally conceded; but it is 
regarded in most institutions in the South as a necessary evil in order 
to prepare students for college work and, to quote from the usual 
declaration of philanthropic purpose, ‘‘ not to turn away any ambitious 
or worthy student who seeks an education and has not been able to 
obtain preparation elsewhere.’’ I subscribe fully to this statement, 
but submit that the time and means are at hand when and whereby it 
is possible to supply in the public high school the needed preparation 
for those who desire to go to college, and at the same time give to 
thousands who do not go immeasurably better opportunities at home. 

The public high school in the South is now in its formative stage, 
and it is for the universities and colleges to say whether or not they 
will lend a helping hand to mold it into a capable and powerful factor 
for thorough training, both for those who wish to study further, thus 
reaping ample returns for their efforts, and for those who either cannot 
or will not take more than a high-school course, thus increasing their 
power for good and in an indirect way reaching many who under the 
present system could never feel their influence. It is a magnificent 
and solemn possibility and nota fanciful theory. The first duty, then, 
of the colleges to the high schools is that of protection, 7. ¢., to leave 
to the public high schools and preparatory schools their field of work 
and to devote all their own resources and energies to the higher 
instruction for which they were established. 
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This association has done much to promulgate the doctrine of the 
abolishment of preparatory departments or elementary work in colleges, 
and much has been well and wisely said of the advantages of this to the 
college. Its influence for good along this line cannot be measured. 
As yet only fourteen institutions in the South have seen their way clear 
to limit their instruction to college work proper. Eight of these have 
more or less elaborate systems of private fitting schools not controlled 
by them except in three cases, but affiliated with them, and supplying 
them with a number of well-prepared students each year. Of the 
remaining six the University of Texas and the University of Missis- 
sippi are dependent for the most part upon the public high schools. 
Tennessee and Virginia have three institutions each without prepara- 
tory departments. And in both of these states are many well-conducted 
and thorough private preparatory schools. In Virginia the public high- 
school system is rapidly improving and developing, without any special 
organized effort, under the more favorable opportunity given by three 
of its higher institutions limiting themselves to college or university 
work. In Tennessee the state university is actively engaged in affiiat- 
ing the best public high schools and encouraging the development of 
others. 

The public high schools of Texas and Mississippi have shown 
remarkable improvement since the abolishment of the preparatory 


departments in their respective state universities. Those states, five in 
number, in which there has been no serious effort to abolish preparatory 
instruction in the leading institutions have the least efficient public 
high-school systems. The president of a college writes : 


There have been efforts made to improve the work done in the high 
schools of this state, but, owing to the fact that the university and many of 
the colleges are willing to receive students totally unprepared for college 
work, the standard of our high schools, whether public or private, is by no 
means what it should be. 


What institutions should take a stand in behalf of the public high 
school ? First of all the state universities, which, by virtue of their 
organizations, are at the head of the public-school system. Other 
colleges in the state have a plausible excuse to wait for such initiative, 
even though it be that the state university is not the largest and most 
influential institution in the state. 

Next the agricultural, industrial, and normal colleges dependent 
on state support. They, just as the state universities, are a part of the 
public-school system, and should not duplicate or hinder the work of 
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another part, the public high school. With no tuition fees and the 
glamour that hangs about going off to college, they, as well as the 
state universities with preparatory departments, draw a large number of 
pupils who should be in the high school, thus breaking the ranks and 
causing many who cannot go to college to become dissatisfied and 
drop out. The following incident is a good illustration of the point | 
wish to make here. Some years ago, when the University of Mississipp, 
had a preparatory department, Mr. Rainwater, principal of one of the 
best high schools in Mississippi, said to one of the university instructors : 
“ The university is doing a great injustice to the struggling high schools 
through its preparatory department, and has almost broken up my 
higher classes.” ‘The professor insisted that this was impossible, as 
only one student had entered the preparatory department of the 
university from his school. ‘That is true,” the principal said, ‘‘ but 
the fact that one boy had left my school, two years before he finished 
and entered the university, caused the others to feel that they were in 
some way discredited by attending the public school longer. Several 
grew dissatisfied and quit and many others lost interest in their work. 
It will take several years to wipe out the influence of that boy.” 

It is said that the agricultural colleges are for the farmer boys, and 
that they have no opportunity to get elsewhere the needed preparation 
for entrance to the college classes. This has undoubtedly been true, 
but the reports of the various state superintendents show that vigorous 
and successful efforts are being made in every southern state to lengthen 
the time and improve the teaching in the rural schools. With this is 
going hand in hand an effort to establish rural high schools. The 
importance of this to the South is immeasurable. 

In every state from which I have received a report the means sug- 
gested for this improvement is by local taxation. Those who will 
take the most active interest in this question’ are the men who have 
something to tax, and they will be much less likely to vote to levy a 
tax upon their property, which tax may and will run through many 
years, when they can send their children to some state college, with 
free tuition and board at cost, fer their elementary training, than if it 
were necessary for them to give their children this elementary training 
at home. If every farmer’s son went to the preparatory department of 
the agricultural college for his common-school training, there then 
might be good grounds for offering such work and no need, so far as 
farmer boys are concerned, for rural high schools or longer terms of 
the common schools. But whose sons are the boys in these colleges? 
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They are, if they come from the farms at all (and a large per cent. do 
not), the sons of the prosperous farmers; the really poor farmer boy 
in only exceptional cases ever sees the agricultural college, and for each 
boy in college there are hundreds at home whose only chance for an 
education is in the rural schools. It is, however, to those farmers who 
have the desire and the means to educate their children by sending 
them to college that we must look to support and develop the com- 
mon school and the rural high school, as they are usually the molders 
of sentiment and opinion in their communities. ‘Through these farm- 
ers the agricultural and technological schools of the South could do 
much toward developing the rural schools, both common and high, by 
stating that after a certain period they would not admit students below 
their freshman class, which class should have for its entrance require- 
ments the studies of the rural high-school course. ‘This is only the 
beginning of their duty. The money expended on the preparatory 
departments should be spent in instructing, visiting, and organizing 
the rural high schools, and hundreds would reap the benefits now 
enjoyed by the units. 

It is not sound economy for the state to pay from seventy-five to 
one hundred and fifty dollars a pupil in college for that grade of 
instruction which he could and should receive in the rural common or 
high schools for from ten to twenty dollars. 

I agree fully with those who stand for the importance of technical 
education in the South, whether it be along agricultural, mechanical, 
commercial, scientific, or pedagogical lines. But I submit that in order 
to get the practical benefit of the scientific instruction offered by the 
colleges there must be a certain mental preparedness which cannot be 
gained short of a high-school course. Such scientific study cannot 
properly be begun by those who can comply only with the entrance 
requirements of some preparatory departments, 2. ¢., ability to read easy 
English prose, a knowledge of arithmetic through vulgar fractions, and 
a knowledge of elementary grammar. Therefore, I say, that the state 


agricultural colleges have no more grounds for offering elementary 
instruction than have the state universities, and that they are dissipat- 


ing their energies and not fulfilling their real purpose as well as stand- 
ing in the way of the general educational development by giving such 
instruction. The state normal colleges are even more derelict in their 
duty toward the public high schools than are the state universities and 
technological schools; for not only do they by their elementary 
instruction and general low standing compete with and prevent the 
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development of the public high schools, but they send back as teachers 
to these schools those who are unprepared and know little, if any, more 
than a high-school graduate should know, and thus visit the sin of 
their insufficiency on unknown children of the third and fourth gener- 
ation. If there is any class of which there should be demanded sound 
scholarship, coupled with professional training, it is the class which is 
to have the instruction of the youth of the land, and the normal col- 
lege least of all can afford to undertake the training of those who have 
not taken the high-school course. The English language shows no 
more painful retrogradation than in the word “normal,” which in many 
quarters is synonymous with quick, easy, and, needless to say, insuffi- 
cient instruction. Even some colleges of high standing offer cheap 
normal courses and send out teachers bearing the stamp of their 
approval with from one to three years less of work than they require 
of their regular graduates. I am pleased to say that the State Teach- 
ers’ Association of Mississippi, in submitting a plan to the legislature 
for the establishment of a state normal school, stipulated that after five 
years no instruction should be offered lower than the freshman class of 
the state university. 

The denominational colleges as well as state institutions owe this 
duty to the high schools. Though receiving no support from the 
state, they are not in name, but in fact, a part of the public-school 
system. Several of the denominational colleges answered the ques- 
tion, “What per cent. of your pupils come from the public high 
schools?” by saying from 50 to 75 per cent and only a few under 20 
per cent. Most of them accept students from the public high schools 
on certificates. The abolishment of their preparatory departments 
would be of decided advantage and aid to the public high schools, 
and they could enter actively into the work of affiliating and building 
up these schools, which would be not less feeders for them than for 
the state institutions. The facts that this association, which stands for 
strictly college work by the colleges, was called into being by the head 
of a denominational institution, and that five denominational colleges 
have complied with the requirements for membership, are indications 
that the denominational colleges will meet the state institutions in 
this temporary sacrifice for the good of general education. 

Am I wandering from my subject by this somewhat elaborate dis- 
cussion of the first duty of the colleges to the high schools? Let a 
few of the replies to one of my questions answer. The question was: 
‘“* What per cent. of your pupils who should have completed the course 
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in 1902 left the lower grades of the high school to enter the prepara- 
tory departments of colleges or universities? The replies selected are 
as follows : 

(1) “ The highest grade in this school had no pupils. Most of the boys 
went to the agricultural college and the girls to the State Industrial College.”’ 
(2) “Tenth grade, but no pupils. Gone to college.” (3) “I regret to say 
that we have no work above the seventh grade. The state normal is in fact, 
though in name, the high school of this place.” (4) ‘ The State Industrial 
School has caused us to discontinue all work above the eighth grade of the 
grammar school.” (5) ‘They enter college classes from even our seventh 
grade.” (6) “A very large per cent.; our work is much interfered with.” 
(7) ‘‘ Five out of seven who should have been in the tenth grade went to 
college.’ (8) ‘‘Five completed the high-school course, ten of this class went 
to college from the lower grades,”’ (g) ‘‘ One completed the course, six went 
to preparatory departments.” (10) ‘‘ Three completed the course, eight 
went to college from the lower grades.” (11) ‘Our colleges receive any- 
thing in the way of a pupil they can get. In fact, they hinder high schools 
in this state,” 


From a state superintendent on the matter of standards for the 
high school : ‘ The adoption of a standard is as necessary in the state 
institutions for higher learning as in the high schools.” 

PROFICIENCY. 

The second duty of the colleges to the public high schools is that 
of increasing their proficiency by fostering them and developing in 
them a uniform standard of excellence and thoroughness. ‘This duty 
will, for most colleges, become a necessity with a fulfilment of the first 
duty, that of abolishing the preparatory department, and therein lies 
the greatest good of this abolishment to the high schools. 

That remarkable changes and improvements have been wrought in 
the public high schools of some of the northwestern and western 
states through the energetic efforts of their state universities is known 
to all. The following are extracts from a letter written by President 
James B. Angell, of the University of Michigan, in reply to a request 
from me for information: 

We send some representative of the faculty to visit the school. Our pur- 
pose is not to examine the students, but to see whether the school is strongly 
enough organized to prepare students for college and to learn whether the 
school is strongly sustained by public sentiment inthe town. In earlier days 
we used often to have a public meeting in the evening in the town where we 
made addresses. If the report was satisfactory, we put the school upon our 
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list, usually at first for one year. It must then be revisited if the relation is 
to continue. If the school has been on for a time and we have confidence 
that the work is strong, we put it on the list, say, for three years. The prin- 
cipal or superintendent of the school must certify that the students have com- 
pleted the work we ask for admission. We trust the officers absolutely for 
this work of examination, and we have found as a rule we can safely trust 
them. The presence of the college visitor in the school is very stimulating 
to the school. It gives hima chance to talk with students who might other- 
wise never conceive the idea of going to college, and of answering such 
questions as they have to propound. The people in the town feel a new pride 
in the school when they find that we esteem it of sufficient worth to justify 
us in sending a visitor toit. I think there is no difference of opinion in this 
state, either among school or college men, that this step is one of the most 
important we have ever taken in elevating the character of the public 
schools. We have now nearly two hundred schools upon our list... . 
These visits of members of our faculty enable them to ascertain what it is 
possible for good schools to do. We found that a college faculty which does 
not keep in close touch with the schools is in constant danger of raising its 
requirements so rapidly as to expect from the schools more than it is pos- 
sible for them to do. By visiting the schools they correct their ideas, and so 
the schools and the University are able to act in harmony. 

The following is information furnished by President R. H. Jesse 
of the University of Missouri : 

In December, 1890, twenty-three secondary schools had been approved 
and in nearly all of them the course of study was scrappy and only two years 
long. Few of them had a laboratory ora library. There were not then 
six secondary schools in Missouri which could have met our present condi- 
tions for approval. In December, Igo1, the number of approved schools 
had grown to 117. As the high schools have advanced their courses from 
years two to four, and have equipped their laboratories and libraries, and have 
increased the number and improved the quality of their teachers, their en- 
rolment has grown steadily. . . . When a school meets our minimum require- 
ments, we approve it and then try to keep it marching towards ideal condi- 
tions. Hence all but the strongest schools are inspected every year. The 
ailing schools are sometimes inspected twice a year. If you do not keep 
your high schools marching ever forward, they will inevitably go backward, 
Our aim in building up the high schools is not primarily to furnish students 
to the state university, but primarily to raise through the high schools the 
work in the graded schools and through a strongly articulated system of edu- 
cation to raise the standard of intelligence among the people of the towns. 
We try to hold up the ideal that the day is quickly coming when no man can 
be employed in agood high school that has not the full equivalent of a 
thorough college education, and when no man can be employed in the best 
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high school that has not the equivalent of a Ph.D. from a good university. 
Our sorest trial in Missouri comes from the fact that often teachers try by 
pedagogical skill to supply the lack of learning.” 

The following is taken from the report for 1898—1900 of President 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the University of California : 

In the public high schools of California over 51 per cent. of the students 
are reported to be preparing for college(p.22). . . . The special reason, how- 
ever, for the rapid growth of the last few years (the number of students 
having increased 400 per cent. since 1890) is to be found in the development 
of the public high schools in their relation through well formulated courses 
to the activities of the University. The number of public high schools 
accredited by the University in 1890 was eleven, in Igoo eighty-seven (p. 21). 
The high schools are really just beginning to make the completer organiza- 
tions of their curriculum felt in the university (p. 23). . . . If the examinations 
upon which our accrediting is based are seriously defective, our control over 
the standards of admission is deceptive and feeble. . . . The tendency of the 
new plan of visiting schools is to concentrate the work of examining upon 
fewer men (eight being the number proposed) who themselves concentrate 
their examining task upon the whole semester (p. 29). 

To illustrate what can be done in the South I shall give a brief 
sketch of the development of the high schools during the past ten 
years in Mississippi, one of the poorest states in the South, with the 
largest proportionate negro population and the smallest number of 
cities or large towns. 

The University of Mississippi abolished its preparatory department, 
in 1892, partly through the agitation against it in the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, but principally through the wisdom of the chancellor and his 
co-workers, careful investigation having shown that the limited means 
of the university were not thus put to the best use for the state, and 
that of the large number of preparatory students not more than 3 
per cent. went through to graduation, while more than 25 per cent. of 
those who entered the freshman class completed their courses and 
entered the arena of life equipped for the struggle. The authorities 
of the University of Mississippi then realized that they must look to the 
public high schools for preparation, and at once began to take interest 
in their development and thoroughness. A plan toadmit on certificate 
from chartered high schools without inspecting them had been previ- 
ously adopted. In 1893 a list of those schools that sent boys well 
prepared was published in the catalogue. In the summer of 1894 the 
State Teachers’ Association met at the university, and a course of 


study for the public high schools was adopted at the suggestion of the 
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university authorities. The university instructors visited the schools, 
criticised the work, advised the teachers, and spoke to the trustees 
and the people of the need of an advanced and uniform high-school 
course. So earnestly did the university push the work, and so readily 
did the superintendents—an earnest and progressive body of men— 
meet the requirements, that the list of affiliated schools in 1897 showed 
forty high schools which were giving courses in at least three topics 
of sufficient advancement to prepare for the freshman class of the 
university, and the university had passed a regulation that students 
should be received on certificates from only those schools which were 
affiliated, and further, that all affiliated schools should be visited and 
examined by a member of the faculty at least once a year, and that said 
examination should last not less than one full school day for each 
school. In 1897 the State Teachers’ Association, again meeting at 
the university, revised the high-school course to conform with the 
course laid down by the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Southern States, which course the University of Mis- 
sissippi had adopted. The affiliated schools quickly adjusted their 
work in those topics taught at all to meet the changes. The university 
continued the work of visiting, and has now on its affiliated list fifty- 
nine public high schools, offering courses in at least four out of the 
five topics: English, Latin, mathematics, Greek, history, sufficiently 
advanced to prepare for the freshman class. The work and instruc- 
tion is not in every case satisfactory, but it is, in every school con- 
tinued on the list, improving, and I take pleasure in giving due credit 
and praise to the earnest state and high-school superintendents who 
have made this work possible and successful. 

Within ten years fifty-nine public high schools, with a practically 
uniform curriculum, doing a grade work not undertaken by three at 
the beginning of this period, is a fair sample of what one institution 
can do by abolishing elementary work and devoting the energies thus 
saved to the public high schools, provided it has, as the University of 
Mississippi has, the co-operation of the high-school principals. That I 
believe will in every case be eagerly given, even if actuated by no 
higher motive than self-interest. 

With all this, the work of improving the public high schools in 
Mississippi has made only a beginning in quality or quantity, and 
when the other higher institutions in Mississippi can see their way 
clear to abolishing their preparatory instruction and giving their 
influence and aid to the improvement and establishment of public high 
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schools, both urban and rural, the progress will be much more rapid 
and satisfactory. 

The public high schools of Texas have also made marked advance- 
ment under the combined effort of the University of Texas and the 
state and high-school superintendents. Professor W. S. Sutton fur- 
nishes the following information in reference to the methods and the 
results: 


The policy of affiliating high schools with the University was established 
more than fifteen years ago. The members of the faculty of the University of 
Texas visit annually schools affiliated with the University. It may be said, 
furthermore, that no school is affiliated without the favorable report of a mem- 
ber of the faculty who has inspected its work. The faculty of the University 
of Texas through a standing committee, known as the Committee on Affiliated 
Schools, has for a number of years been engaged in a systematic attempt to 
improve the curricula and the teaching in the high schools in the state. This 
committee, furthermore, has used its influence to make the position of principal 
and teachers more secure, and to bring about the payment of better salaries. 
About one hundred high schools are now affiliated with the University of 
Texas. 


An examination of the reports from the public high-school princi- 
pals, tabulated on insert between pages 94 and 95, will show that each 
of the southern states is now in better condition, so far as the public 
high schools are concerned, than was Missouri in 1890 or Mississippi 


in 1892. 

From the answers sent by the colleges’ it is seen that already prac- 
tically all of the colleges in the South have adopted the plan of accept- 
ing students on certificates from affiliated public high schools, but 
only a few make it a rule to visit these schools or make any special 
investigation as to the condition, improvement, thoroughness and 
standard of the schools affiliated. Some colleges make it a point to 
visit a school before affiliation, but that this is not sufficient is evident 
when we consider the fact that the teachers are elected and, sad to say, 
frequently changed annually, and, moreover, that there is no uniform 
course prescribed by law. An example of the insufficiency of this 
plan came under my observation in looking over the affiliated list of 
one of the colleges, where I found a school enrolled for the session of 
1901—2 as having a principal who, as I happened to know, had left it 
two years ago. 

It is only through the visit of the college representative annually, or 
as often as possible—certainly not less than once in every two years 


*See pp. 28-29. 
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— his advice, his criticism, his object-lessons in proper teaching, and 
his aid in arousing in the community interest in higher and more thor- 
ough educational work, that the public high schools derive any benefit 
from affiliation. Better let them have the incentive of trying to pre- 
pare some of their pupils for the college examination. The fact that 
affiliation gives to the college the right to visit, advise, aid, and encour- 
age, and to the high school the right to ask for these, is to my mind 
the most potent argument for the system. I am not, therefore, sur- 
prised that one college which does not visit its affiliated schools writes : 
“We are not satisfied with the accrediting plan and are urging the 
other colleges in the state to agree with us to abolish it.” 


PARALLELISM, OR UNIFORMITY. 


The want of a uniform curriculum of high grade is one of the 
defects of the public high schools which look to the superintendents 
for correction, but toward which the colleges should direct their atten- 
tion and energy, and which they can help to remedy. ‘This parallel- 
ism may be secured in two ways : 

First, by concert of action on the part of the superintendents aided 
by the college. For example, Mississippi and Texas, without any law 
on the subject, have a practically uniform high-school curriculum in a 
large number of public high schools. This is of necessity a slow 
growth, and depends almost entirely for its real worth and effective- 
ness on the college examiner. He goes from one school to another, 
collecting information and indicating needed changes and improve- 
ment. He is, as it were, a medium of communication and comparison. 
and, acting on his advice with the previously-agreed upon course as a 
guide, the schools gradually approach the standard. 

Second, by a legislative act prescribing a certain course as a high- 
school course and requiring each public school which desires recogni- 
tion as a public high school to adopt this course. To be effective the 
duty of inspection must be put upon some one, either the state super- 
intendent or a specially appointed board. This is the German sys- 
tem and is probably dependent for its success upon the strongly cen- 
tralized government of that nation. Florida contemplates the intro- 
duction of this plan, and a very comprehensive bill’ to this effect was 
drafted for the last legislature. In the present year Arkansas* and 

*Senate Bill No. 220, introduced by Mr. Carson of the nineteenth district. Sent 
by H. E. Bennett, of Tallahassee, Florida. 


2See Proceedings of the Arkansas State Teachers’ Association for 1902, pp. 63, 64. 
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Alabama’ have through their teachers’ associations outlined a uniform 
course of study for the public high schools, which complies with the 
minimum requirements of this association. In Louisiana’ the state 
superintendent, after consultation with some of the college and high- 
school teachers, prepared in 1901 a course for high schools similar to 
the course suggested by this association, Texas? has a four-years’ high- 
school course, recommended by the university and adopted in full or 
in part by about one hundred high schools. In Georgia and Tennes- 
see no definite steps have yet been taken looking toward uniformity. 
In South Carolina‘ the Association of Colleges has outlined a high- 
school course. In North Carolina Superintendent of Education Joyner 
will submit a course in his next report. In Mississippi’ the Teachers’ 
Association adopted a uniform course in 1894 and 1897. In Virginia,° 
at a conference of the county and city superintendents held at the 
university, July 7, 8,9, 1902, a curriculum was proposed with the view 
of making the high schools grade up evenly to the lower classes at the 
university. 

From this brief outline it will be seen that throughout the South 
there is interest in this matter of a uniform standard, and if the higher 
institutions will join hands in this work, ten years will show a revolu- 
tion in the standard and thoroughness of the public high schools. Texas 
and Mississippi show that it can be done, though their work is by no means 
completed. ‘Texas has about one hundred high schools following in 
whole or in part the course outlined by the University ; but the state 
superintendent writes that there are three hundred towns able to sup- 
port proper public high schools. Mississippi has fifty-nine public 
high schools with the uniform course ; but there are about eighty-seven 
separate school districts reported by the state superintendent, and 
there are probably forty other towns which should be made separate 
school districts and in which first-class public high schools should be 
developed, not to speak of the possibilities of developing the rural 
high schools. 

*See report of the Alabama Teachers’ Association’s committee on schedule ; chair- 
man, C. C. Thach, Auburn. 

2See pp. 4-7 of report of State Superintendent J. V. Calhoun on Course of Study 
and School Law. 

3See Bulletin No. 1 of the University of Texas. 

4Information furnished by State Superintendent John J. McMahan. 

5See catalogue of University of Mississippi for 1898. 


6 Information furnished by Chairman P. B.Barringer, University of Virginia. 
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PREPARATION. 

Along with uniformity of curriculum there should be a uniform 
minimum requirement of preparation for the teachers. No amount of 
work, either legislative or co-operative, on the schedule will make the 
public high schools effective unless these courses are taught and super- 
vised by men or women of thorough scholarship and high standards. 
How inadequate the preparation of even high-school teachers in the 
South is I cannot attempt to say save for my own state; but it is a uni- 
versally conceded fact that throughout the South a large per cent. of 
the public-school teachers, not only in the common schools, but also in 
the high-schools, are really incompetent to fill their positions on account 
of their defective preparation. 

The Peabody fund and the states through the aid given to summer 
schools are doing good work toward correcting this evil, but they are 
not doing the good they can and should do, because many teachers 
who need this instruction do not take it, but with short-sighted judg- 
ment consider it wiser to save money by not attending than to invest 
it in the knowledge and training thus offered. 

Ways and means for improving the preparation of the teachers gen- 
erally is one of the absorbing topics of the educational world today. 
In reference to the high-school teachers at least there is need of a 
standard to ascertain if they have accepted the opportunities offered 
them and acquired the necessary preparation. The public high schools 
being a rather recent development, our lawmakers have not made any 
special provisions or requirements along this line, and in most cases 
where a teacher has been able to obtain a first-grade license for the 
common schools he is permitted to teach in the public high schools. 

It will be seen from an examination of the requirements for 
teacher’s certificates which will be printed (see pp. 91-3) that in 
most instances teachers give instruction on topics of their proficiency 
in which the state knows nothing. 

The time is now at hand when each state should have a special 
required examination for high-school teachers covering the subjects 
which they are expected to teach in the high-schools. Let this law be 
passed to take effect in five years, and a wonderful impetus would be 
given to the work of self-preparation among the teachers. Virginia 
is the only southern state which has a law requiring 4 special examina- 
tion for high-school teachers. Several states accept as teachers with- 
out examination those who have diplomas from leading institutions. 
To my mind this, if it is done at all, should be done only on the con- 
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dition that after a period of, say, three years of teaching, the candi- 
date pass a satisfactory professional examination and submit a thesis 
showing further study and investigation. 

PAY. 

It is not fair or businesslike to demand better preparation of the 
teacher and more advanced topics in the school without some increase 
in the emoluments of his office. This leads to the consideration of 
the obligations of the people to the teachers, toward the fulfilment of 
which the higher institutions must lend their influence and aid. That 
the pay of the public-school teacher of all grades is low and inade- 
quate, in comparison with returns from other occupations, is a fact 
known to all, and this is true not less of the. high-school than of the 
common-school teacher, when the greater preparation demanded of 
the former is considered. A discussion of how to remedy this evil 
does not come within the scope of this paper, Suffice it to say, the 
best or even capable men will not in any large numbers devote them- 
selves to this work, at its present compensation, and it will require a 
long and systematic campaign of education of the people to teach 
them their duty in regard to this toward the trainers of their children. 


PERMANENCY. 


The second duty of the people to the teachers is that of offering 
permanency of position. To this I find there has been almost no 
consideration given in the South except in Mississippi and Alabama, 
at least so far as one can judge by the length of period for which the 
principals or teachers are elected.* One state, Texas, has a law against 
the election of a high-school principal or teacher for more than one 
year. It would be difficult to emphasize too strongly this need of 
permanency of position in the public high-schools. No business can 
prosper which constantly changes heads. A school will develop and 
grow more in ten years under the continuous supervision of even a 
mediocre superintendent than it could under five or ten different 
superintendents, even though they be the most talented and best- 
trained men in the profession. Men of ability hesitate to enter a 
field where it is the rule and not the exception to have to seek 
re-election annually. If the salary was unusually large, it might offer 
sufficient inducement to obtain the necessary number of capable men 
as principals. But with the comparatively low salary and the constant 
probability of change the wonder is that even so many capable men as 
do, devote themselves to this work. 


*See table after p. 94. 
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Few, if any, important political officers are elected annually ; 
college professors are usually elected for a term of years or during 
good service or behavior. Why should the high-school teachers, and 
especially the principal, have to undergo the embarrassment of a 
yearly election? Nothing could add more to the advancement and 
efficiency of the public high schools than to place them under capable 
superintendents for a term of years with comparatively full authority to 
plan and develop. It is this element of stability which gives to the 
private preparatory schools an advantage over the public high schools. 
In the public high schools verily no man knoweth what a day may 
bring forth. A justly reproved or dismissed child of an influential 
politician, may change the principal, and with him the teachers and 
the whole plan of study and discipline. There is need of civil-service 
reform here. Let the high-school examination be such as to ensure 
scholarship, and then, after one year of trial to test adaptability, let 
the superintendent or principal be given a contract for three years, 
and at the expiration of this a contract for six years, the superintend- 
ent to have the privilege of accepting a better offer, if the board can- 
not meet 75 per cent. of the increase, and the board to have the 
power to declare the contract void on account of moral, social, or 
mental delinquencies. With permanency for the superintendent will 
come increase of pay; for he will thus have an opportunity to impress 
his worth on the community. Permanency for the superintendent 
will usually secure permanency for the teachers. 

The colleges can do much to assist in bringing about these two 
reforms in the interest of the high-school teachers. As an example of 
what can be done, I relate the following: A professor from the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi on visiting a high school last session spoke before 
the board on the subject of pay and permanency for the principal, and 
within six weeks the board raised the salary of the principal three hun- 
dred dollars and gave him a contract for three years. Probably they 
would have done this without words from the visitor, but at any rate 
he showed his interest in the school and the teachers and won their 
sympathetic co-operation. The outlook of the public high school in 
the South is bright and full of promise. Let the colleges give it their 
full support and aid, and the promise will be more than realized. I 
close with the words of a teacher from Arkansas, who ended his letter 
of information thus: ‘‘ The public high school in the South has come 
to stay. May the good Lord bless it! I am sure the right-minded 
college man will do all in his power to strengthen it.” 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR TEACHERS IN SOUTHERN STATES. 


Alabama.—Three grades of teachers’ certificates. First grade: Usual 
common-school topics required in third- and second-grade examinations, and, 
in addition to these topics, “applicants for first-grade certificates shall be 
examined in algebra, natural philosophy, geometry, the school laws of 
Alabama, and the theory and practice of teaching.”” (See sec. 10, p. 49 of 
School Laws.) A first-grade certificate entitles the holder thereof to teach 
in the public schools of any county in the state for six years from the date of 
issuance of the same. (See sec. 15, p.50.) No special examination for high- 
school teachers. Some separate school districts have authority in their char- 
ters to examine their teachers. (See sec. 20, p. 51.) 

Arkansas.—“ No special examination is required of high-school teachers. 
However, the school boards in many of the high schools require their teachers 
to hold a state license, which is good for life, granted on a satisfactory exami- 
nation covering the following subjects: Latin, geometry, algebra, physics, 
rhetoric, mental philosophy, general history, natural history, civil govern- 
ment, and theory and art of teaching.” (Extract from letter of State Super- 
intendent Doyne.) 

Florida.—‘“ County first-grade certificates require an examination on: 
algebra, physical geography, civil government, in addition to arithmetic, 
physiology, United States history, English grammar, and lower branches. 
Most of the high-school principals are allowed to teach on these certificates. 
This license is good for four years. We examine for state certificates upon 
Latin, physics, psychology, rhetoric, geometry, trigonometry, botany, zodlogy, 
general history, and English literature. A few of the high-school principals 
hold these. Such certificates are good for five years. No special examina- 
tion for high-school teachers, but custom requires that they shall hold one of 
the above certificates.” (Extracts from letter of State Superintendent Sheats.) 

Georgia.— ‘‘ Each local system has its own requirements for certificating 
teachers for high-school work. We have no state law on the subject.” 
(Report of State Superintendent Glenn.) 

Louisiana.— Three grades of teachers’ certificates. To obtain a first- 
grade certificate the applicant must be found competent to teach all the 
branches of the third and second grades, and also higher algebra, natural 
philosophy, and geometry. A first-grade certificate shall entitle the holder 
to teach for five years from date. Special certificates in studies of high grade 
may be issued on a satisfactory examination in branches to be taught in any 
special academic department. No person shall be appointed to teach who 
shall not hold a certificate of a grade sufficiently high to meet the require- 
ments of the school. Holder of diplomas from the Peabody Normal School 
at Nashville, Tenn., and from the State Normal School shall be granted first- 
grade certificates for four years, which may be renewed by the state superin- 
tendent or the board of administrators by whom the certificates to State 
Normal graduates were originally issued. (See secs. 51-9, pp. 29, 30, of 
School Law.) 
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Mississippi.— Three grades of teachers’ certificates. First grade: 
Topics — written arithmetic, mental arithmetic, reading, physics, physiology, 
grammar, spelling, geography, Mississippi history, civil government. Good 
for from one to three years. 

There is no special examination for high-school teachers. Those holding 
first-grade certificates or licenses are permitted to teach in the public high 
schools. The state board of education is authorized to issue a professional 
license good for life on a satisfactory examination of the applicant in: alge- 
bra, geometry, Cesar, Virgil, Latin grammar and composition, rhetoric, 
English literature, theory and practice of teaching, genera! history, civil 
government, and one out of the three topics, Greek, chemistry, physical 
geography. 

North Carolina. Three grades of teachers’ certificates, with no differ- 
ence in topics for examination. The average on examination determines the 
grade. Ninety per cent. is required to obtain a first-grade license. The 
topics on which the teachers are examined are not stated in the school law, 
but they are probably the same as the topics taught in the public schools, 
which are as follows: orthography, defining (reading), writing, drawing, 
arithmetic, geography, United States history, North Carolina history, gram- 
mar, language lessons, physiology, hygiene, elements of civil government, 
elements of agriculture, theory and practice of teaching, and such other 
branches as the state board of education may direct. No other examinations 
seem to be offered or required. (See sec. 37, pp. 24, 25, of the School Law.) 

South Carolina.—Two grades of teachers’ certificates. These are granted 
by both county and state. ‘County certificates and state certificates have 
no separate significance other than as to the authority issuing them and the 
territory in which they are effective.” ‘* No examination for state certificates 
has been held in many years.’’ Any and every certificate is for two years. 
“No examination as to qualification shall be made in the case of any appli- 
cant who produces a full diploma from any chartered college or university of 
this state or Memminger Normal School of Charleston.” (Extracts from the 
thirty-third annual report of the superintendent of education. Fuller informa- 
tion could not be secured.) 

Tennessee.—‘ Three grades of certificates shall be issued. First-grade 
secondary certificates are to be given to graduates of the State Peabody Nor- 
mal College, of'the State Peabody Institutes, and to all who shall average in 
examination at least 85 on the following subjects: orthography, reading, writ- 
ing, mental and written arithmetic, English grammar, geography, elementary 
geology of Tennessee, history of Tennessee, history of the United States, 
physiology and hygiene, rhetoric, elementary principles of agriculture, ele- 
mentary bookkeeping, elements of: algebra, geometry, natural philosophy, 
civil government. and theory and practice of teaching, and school law of 
Tennessee.” This certificate is for four years. (Extract from the report of 
the state superintendent of education for Igol, p. 394.) 
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Texas.—Three classes of certificates: county, city, and state. County 
certificates, four grades: third, second, first, and permanent. An applicant 
for a first-grade certificate shall be examined in the subjects prescribed for 
third-and second-grade certificates (the usual common-school topics), and, in 
addition thereto, in physics, algebra, the elements of geometry, constitution of 
the United States and of the state of Texas, and general history, and the 
effects of tobacco and alcoholic intoxicants upon the human system. A first- 
grade certificate shall be valid for four years (sec. 694). An applicant for a 
permanent certificate shall be examined upon the branches prescribed for 
third-, second-, and first-grade certificates, and, in addition thereto, in the 
history of education, general history, psychology, English and American 
literature, chemistry, solid geometry, plane trigonometry, and elementary 
double-entry bookkeeping. A permanent certificate shall be valid during 
good behavior. All examination questions shall be prescribed by the state 
superintendent of public instruction. State certificates may be secured by 
submitting examination papers to the state board of examiners. No special 
examination of high-school teachers is required, but independent school dis- 
tricts may examine their teachers in whatever topics they see fit and issue the 
different grades of certificates, valid only in the town where they are issued. 
Diplomas from the University of Texas, the Texas State Normal Schools, and 
the Peabody Normal at Nashville, Tenn., give exemption from examination 
under certain restrictions. (See pp. 33-7 of the School Laws of Texas.) 

Virginia.—Three grades of teachers’ certificates. Topics of examination 
for first grade: orthography, reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, history, 
civil government, physiology and hygiene, and the theory and practice of 
teaching. To obtain first-grade certificate, the applicant must be at least 
nineteen years old, have had nine months’ successful experience as a teacher, 
and shall make an average of 85 per cent., and must not fall below 60 per 
cent. in any topic (sec. 21). First-grade certificate is valid for three years 
and may be renewed for two. Sec. 27, p. 83, of the School Laws says: “ Per- 
sons desiring to teach in the public high schools or in schools where the higher 
branches are to be taught shall be examined on such branches as they may 
be required to teach; provided, however, that the graduates of colleges or 
universities of approved standing and reputation shall be permitted without 
further examination to teach in such schools the branches in which they have 
graduated.” This is a legal basis for a special high-school examination, but 
the secretary of the state board of education writes that no special examina- 
tion for high-school teachers is required by the state, but may be called for 
by the superintendent of high school if he is not satisfied as to the qualifica- 
tions of the applicant." 

‘It will be observed that no effort is made to give the requirements and condi- 
tions for the third- and second-grade certificates, which in every state are lower than 
the first, and may therefore be disregarded in a compilation made to show the need 
for a required examination higher than the first-grade examination. 
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ATHLETIC CONTROL IN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE.’ 
W. L. DUDLEY, 
Vanderbilt University. 

“THE principal object of education 1s to prepare young men to be 
better citizens,” is a thought which frequently emanates from the 
college rostrum. ‘This idea seems to be acquired very soon after the 
youthful mind begins to take a serious view of life. The truth of the 
statement is admitted by all, but unfortunately the knowledge gained 
by education is too often applied to citizenship by the individual him- 
self, unaided by any suggestion of a practical nature from his preceptor. 
The student is abundantly supplied with lectures and talks on morals, 
but beyond the injunction that he must not cheat on examination no 
very concrete applications of honesty are given him during his college 
courses. Man has an impressible and an imitative nature; his stan- 
dard of right and wrong is variable and depends upon environment. 
No matter what his principles may be, the average man will act, sooner 
or later, according to the prevailing sentiment of his associates. For 
this reason our college men should be directed along right lines in 
every phase of college life in such a way as to make them independent 
and self-reliant. 

The development of athletics has progressed to such an extent 
during the past few years that manly sport now plays a prominent part 
in college life. It has come so rapidly into the horizon that many of 
our older college officers have failed to recognize it as anything but 
an untimely and undesirable interloper unworthy of consideration 
as a useful adjunct to college life. This is unfortunate, because 
athletic sport may be made a powerful factor in the physical and 
moral development of youth. The average instructor or professor 
naturally prefers to devote himself exclusively to his work in the class- 
room or laboratory for which he has been specifically employed, and 
which in most institutions more than consumes his time and strength ; 
but this is only a portion of his duty. He may not be a man who 
can adapt himself to close social intercourse with the student, but 
every teacher should in some way, in the faculty or out of it, devote 
more or less of his time and thought to affairs that will prove helpful 

™Read at the annual meeting of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Southern States, the University of Mississippi, November, 1902. 
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in forming character by instilling proper ideals into the minds of the 
young. An instructor who cannot or will not do this is not fitted for 
a position as a college or school officer, although such an one who is a 
profound scholar might fulfil a mission in a university where he has to 
deal only with postgraduates; nevertheless even there his worth as 
teacher would be largely discounted. 

The value of athletic sport under proper control in college life 
may be summed up in part as follows: 

It affords physical development to the great mass of students as 
well as to the members of the teams, by arousing an ambition to be 
strong and sturdy, thus encouraging physical exercise in all of its 
phases. It teaches the whole student body the proper control of 
temper under stress. It furnishes recreation of a fatiguing character 
which reduces to a minimum the desire for forms of amusement which 
lead to the unlimited waste of time and money, if nothing more. 
Intercollegiate sport arouses college loyalty as nothing else can, and 
it successfully puts at rest all distracting and hurtful dissensions. It 
teaches honesty and generosity, which are terms synonymous with 
sportmanship, in dealing with rivals. 

If this be true, then surely athletics should be encouraged ; and it 
is true, but only when athletics are directed along the proper lines. 
If this be true, the questions involved are too great and too complex 
to be committed to the unguided hands of the students. The faculty 
must aid in their management, and, if it does not, none of the bene- 
fits enumerated will be secured; thus uncontrolled, the influence of 
college athletics will be bad, wholly bad, with not one redeeming 
feature. 

If it be necessary to show that student management of athletics 
is disastrous, an occurrence which took place at Vanderbilt University 
last spring may be cited. A baseball team of a college from another 
state had agreed to play under the laws of the Southern Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association. The manager brought a list of his players, 
properly certified by the president of the institution which the team 
represented. At the end of the first game it was learned that one of 
the players was not the person he purported to be. The manager stated 
positively that he was as represented, but investigation proved that 
he had not told the truth. He afterward expressed regret that he had 
“had to lie” and added incidentally “ that all of the team had agreed 
to lie in case the identity of the man was questioned.” It developed 
later that a second man on the team was playing under another’s name. 
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The manager had gone from bis college town with a dona fide team 
properly certified, but he had left two of his men in a nearby village 
and recruited two aliens who assumed the names of the discarded 
students. The manager was a young man of excellent family, who 
had all the external evidences of being a gentleman, but he had fallen 
a victim to the lax system of athletic morals of his college, and at least 
twelve of his associates had absorbed the taint. 

The public expect that every act and every event connected with 
an institution of learning shall be conducted on a high moral plane, 
and in fact they have a right to demand that it be so. The faculty is 
held responsible in the public mind for its own acts, and for those of 
the students. ‘The faculty is the responsible head of an institution of 
learning, and if it is considerate, just, and firm, will soon have a body 
of students to deal with who possess the same qualities. Observation 
leads one to the conclusion that when the student body is riotous, 
rebellious, or dishonest in athletics, the members of the faculty are for 
some cause failing wisely to concern themselves with the things that 
appeal most strongly to the students as a whole. 

If a student cheats on examination or is guilty of some other 


flagrant breach of morals, the faculty promptly condemns him and he 


must go. Ifa body of students surreptitiously puts a player, who is 
not a matriculate, on the college baseball team and thus cheat another 
college, what then? Ifa student cheats on an examination and he is 
not condemned and dismissed, is not the faculty condemned by the 
student body and the public as well? If an alleged athlete plays ona 
team, is not the faculty also condemned ? ‘The students may not talk 
of it, and the sensational reporter may not write it, but a faculty that 
permits such a breach of morals will not command the respect a fac- 
ulty should receive from either the students or the public. The public 
is not satisfied with the excuse, “‘The faculty does not concern itself 
with athletics; that is an affair of the students.” 

When a college team is charged with playing an improper person ; 
when gossip of athletic dishonesty is rife among student bodies; or 
when unseemly quarrels between colleges over athletic contests find 
expression in the public prints, it is not enough for the faculty to 
announce that they do not interfere with the affairs of the students- 
Such things are not “affairs of the students,” and the public is not sat- 
isfied with this attempt to shift responsibility. Athletic teams repre- 
sent the college; they bear its name, and their doings reflect credit or 
discredit on the institution and on those whom the public are told 
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through its literature are its guiding officers. Suppose an athletic team 
composed of persons not connected with the college should assume 
the name of the institution, would its authorities be slow in notifying 
the public that the name was usurped ? 

Experience has shown that when faculties take this position they 
are beset with the same motive which possesses most young students, 
that is, to win at all hazards; or that they have not studied the ques- 
tion of athletics carefully; or that they are too partisan to view the 
great question of amateur sport in a clear and sportsmanlike light. 
Young men may be excused for contracted views, but teachers should 
train themselves out of narrow paths. A college president said to me 
a short time ago that, while he believed the faculty should maintain 
careful supervision over athletics, yet it was a question which some- 
times vexed him very much, as it caused the most lengthy and acri- 
monious discussions which were had at the faculty meetings. There 
were questions of eligibility over which the faculty split hairs. They did 
not seem to realize that unless a student was clearly eligible he should 
not be permitted to represent the institution on any team. The faculty 
would not have done anything else in which their honor or that of the 
institution was liable to be questioned in the slightest degree, and yet 
it would quibble over athletic ethics. And for what? The out- 
come of some game. When faculties bandy moral and ethical ques- 
tions about, seeking some sophistical argument or technicality to 
justify a breach of the spirit, if not the letter, of the law, what can be 
expected of the student body? Interest in a contest which is liable to 
warp men’s mental vision, is an explanation, but no excuse. But why 
should grown men appointed to guide youth and accustomed to sit in 
a judicial capacity allow themselves to forget that they should act as 
impartial judges when a question of athletics is involved ? 

We must admit that it is difficult for men to get away from their 
environment and the man who rises above it is likely to be misunder- 
stood. Ifa college professor decides a question of athletics upon high 
ethical grounds, and the decision removes some ‘Titan from the field, 
he is liable to incur the displeasure of the multitude until the masses 
become educated. This refinement of athletic morals will not require 
much time nor many righteous decisions, but in any case differences 
of opinions are likely to arise where the personality of the athlete in 
question enters it. Thus strictly just decisions are difficult to reach. 

This point may be illustrated by citing two cases where the ques- 
tion involved the violation of the law against professionalism which 
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forbids anyone playing who has received money or compensation either 
directly or indirectly for his athletic services. 

Case 1.—A student had played summer baseball and received $5 
per game for his services. He held a position as clerk in a store dur- 


ing the summer and, when he left the store to play, his wages ceased 


for the time he was absent. He was declared a professional accord- 
ing to the law cited above, and the decision was protested on the 
ground that he was a poor boy who needed the money to pay his way 
through college ; that he played simply because he loved the game; 
that he was not benefited financially by playing, for, had he remained 
in the store, he would have received the same amount of compensa- 
tion ; and that he could not afford to play and lose his salary. In 
other words, it was contended that he was not playing for money, but 
the baseball club was simply paying his salary for working in the 
store. Yet, in reality, he was playing baseball. 

Case 2.—A student played summer baseball and clerked in a store. 
When he was absent, he was obliged to employ a clerk to substitute 
for him in the store. He received money for playing in sufficient 
amount to pay for the services of the substitute in the store. He 
was declared a professional, and the decision in Case 1 was 
cited as a precedent. The faculty committee wrote that they did not 
consider the cases parallel in any respect, and they objected to the 
action. A long correspondence followed with one of the faculty, 
and he could not be convinced that the decision was right, until 
it was explained that, according to the interpretation for which he 
contended, no player need ever become a professional, as shown by 
the following hypothetical case: Suppose a baseball player should 
obtain a position as a clerk in a store and, with the consent of his 
employer, engage a substitute who permanently filled the place. In 
the meantime, the athlete joins a baseball team and plays regularly, 
but the baseball manager pays the clerk’s salary and the merchant pays 
the athlete’s salary. Thus, according to the interpretation of the fac- 
ulty committee, the clerk who did not play ball would become a pro- 
fessional athlete, and the athlete would be simply a clerk. 

This condition of affairs is easily remedied by having a committee of 
gentlemen representing various colleges whose duty it is to decide all 
cases of eligibility according to certain rules which have been mutually 
agreed upon. In this way only can uniformity of interpretation of 
law be reached ; in this way all acrimonious and tedious discussion 
over athletic matters in faculty meetings can be dispensed with, and 
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in this way all estrangement between the students and the faculty can 
be avoided. If this committee is composed of five members repre- 
senting as many institutions, their decisions will always be just: and 
according to law. It may happen that one or even two of the com- 
mittee may be interested parties, but in either case the majority of the 
committee will be wholly disinterested. 

Eight years ago an organization, now composed of about twenty 
colleges and universities, was formed in the South, known as the 
Southern Intercollegiate Athletic Association, which, from a small 
beginning, has gradually grown stronger until its influence is now felt 
over most of the southern territory. This association meets annually, 
but its affairs are controlled and its laws are enforced, ad interim, by 
an. executive committee composed of five members chosen from as 
many institutions. While the law does not require it, yet this com- 
mittee is composed of members of the faculties of the institutions 
represented on it, and never has less than a majority consisted of 
professors. None of its decisions has ever been set aside or reversed 
by the association, to which it reports annually. Year by year its work 
will become easier and its influence, already great, will become 
greater. The good it has done is incalculable, and although the work 
has brought unpleasant returns to the members of the committee per- 
sonally, yet the true reward is in the realization of the fact that the 
influence of this work npon the morals of our college men is next in 
importance to that of the church and the Y. M. C. A. 

A complaint made by a few against the athletic supervision of such 
a committee is that it assumes authority over matters which each insti- 
tution should settle for itself. It is true that each institution should 
do so, and no doubt most of them wow/d if they coudd; but experience 
shows that the faculty cannot learn all of the facts concerning the 
athletic pedigrees of its students as readily as those on the outside. 
Parents know less about the moral obliquities of their boy than do 
their neighbors. Reliable information will come to an outside com- 
mittee which will never reach an officer of the university, and the 
efforts of any coterie of students or alumni to deceive their faculty 
will usually reach the cgggmittee. Any faculty should be glad to go 
into an association with such a tribunal to try cases of eligibility, and 
if it will test its efficacy fairly, they will soon appreciate its value, for 
the responsibility is thrown on disinterested persons and the faculty are 
relieved of the odium of a decision adverse to the personal desires of 
the mass of the students. The object is honesty, and if it is best 
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attained by a particular method, why object, so long as it is honor- 
able? This method, coupled with strict faculty supervision, is as near 
perfect as any which can be devised. Every faculty committee soon 
realizes the efficiency of an outside body in gaining information ; 
for, in spite of the vigilance of the faculty, its members are frequently 
surprised to find, where least expected, reliable evidence of corrup- 
tion in the hands of the executive committee of the association. 

This association was not organized to institute or foster that “will 
o’ the wisp;” that promoter and harborer of professionalism and cor- 
ruption, commonly known as “championship.” It was organized to 
promote sportsmanship, honor and morals. It was organized to 
develop men; brave, strong, courteous, honorable men, who can 
maintain all the attributes of gentlemen in the heat of contest. The 
laws of the association are framed with this end in view, and this only. 
The association encourages and heartily desires the co-operation of 
faculty athletic committees, realizing that the fullest measure of suc- 
cess cannot be attained without it. Such committees should be com- 
posed of temperate and well-balanced men, who can calmly discuss a 
question without warped judgment. 

Occasionally persons connected with institutions outside the juris- 
diction of the organization have sneeringly referred to the work of the 
association and cited cases of athletic impurity within its bounds or 
made reckless charges without foundation of fact. The scoffers have 
not stated that the irregularities were corrected—an impossibility in 
their institutions. They do not seem to realize that it is no disgrace 
to an institution when irregularities are discovered in the eligibility of 
one of its athletes, but that it is a disgrace if such a man is not 
removed from a team, or if no effort is made to discover such men. 

The basic principle of college sport is amateurism. There are 
some men who hold that so long as a man is a dona fide student he 
should be allowed to play on a college team, but happily this class of 
men is gradually disappearing. ‘The necessity for excluding profes- 
sionalism in all phases and degrees is not worthy of discussion, since it 
is apparent to all right-thinking people that the matriculation require- 
ment alone would result in teams made up of hirelings who might win 
games, but the real object of college sport—the development of 
youth—would be entirely eliminated. Experience, however, has 
shown that better teams can be made of dona fide college students who 
have their full quota of class work, than of hirelings and drones. 
Such men lack the college spirit, earnestness of purpose, and enthusi- 
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asm which are necessary for the highest attainment. A definite time 
within which to matriculate and a minimum amount of college work 
are necessary requirements to prevent a man from attending college 
for the main purpose of taking part in athletic games, which is demor- 
alizing from every view-point. The laws of the association bearing on 
these points should be reinforced by rigid faculty rules, requiring full 
work and a good standard of scholarship. A limit to the total num- 
ber of years a man may play on a college team, both as a graduate 
and an undergraduate student, is essential to healthy sport and healthy 
scholarship. 

The law which has aroused the most objection, and the value of 
which is least understood on the part of the superficial student of the 
athletic question, is what is called the “one-year rule,” which provides 
that a student who has taken part in intercollegiate sport at one 
institution cannot participate on a team of another institution until 
he has been a student there for one year. All experts agree 
that without this law no college can hope to have pure sport. Unless 
this law obtains, successful players, all over the country, are a tempta- 
tion to alumni and students who are more ambitious for a winning 
team than they are for a record of honor and honesty, and such play- 
ers are constantly tempted to accept bribes. 

The following excerpt from the public prints commenting on the 
personnel of the team of a well-known southern university, not a mem- 
ber of the association, speaks for itself and illustrates this point: 

While this is the first year of most of the eleven at the University of 

, they are the veterans of many battles, mime of the team having 
played at other colleges and universities last season. 

Upon inquiry it was learned that three of them were ex-captains 
of college teams, one was an ex-coach, and one a professional athlete 
and gymnastic performer from New England. What honor does such 
an aggregation reflect upon the institution whose name it bears ? 
Such a team pretending to be composed of sportsmen would be 
hooted off an English athletic field, and the institution permitting its 
name to be associated with such an organization would be roundly 
censured by every newspaper and journal in the United Kingdom, 
where the code of ethics of sportsmanship is on such a high plane that 
no gentleman nor institution would dare violate it. Some time 
ago, an ardent supporter of pure college sport wrote that his col- 
leagues felt sure that they could keep the sport clean without the one- 
year law. He was thereupon presented with indisputable evidence 
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that the students and alumni of his institution were offering board, 
tuition and incidental expenses to well-known players of other col- 
leges, to induce them to matriculate there, and that one of his most 
prominent athletes was conducting the negotiations personally. 

It is even unsafe to leave the control of athletics in the hands of 
an instructor or professor of physical culture, since his interest in his 
work is liable to cause him to magnify it beyond its proper sphere. 
This is well illustrated by thé following letter from such an officer of 
a leading northern university. It was written to a former student of 
the institution : 

My dear —: 

Can you not send me the names of some young men who would make 
worthy representatives of the university upon the ball diamond, the football 
field, or in track and field sports, to whom I could have circulars sent and to 
whom you could possibly say a few words in favor of the U. 

You know that Medical College and our new law school are now 
in operation upon the campus. 

Frequently even when a young man has decided to go to a particular 
college or university, if the advantages of can be set before him, he 
will conclude that the opportunities offered him will be such that he will see 
that his future interests will be better served by graduating from here than 
elsewhere. 

If you will send me a few lines about such young men of promise as you 
know, even if they are not now ready to enter, telling me about their abilities 
and successes in athletics, their advancement in their studies, and ¢heir 
circumstances, | shall be very much obliged to you. 

Wishing you success in your undertakings and hoping you can be of 
some assistance to us in this matter, I remain, etc. 


This is a very shrewd letter which, if it does not mean more than 
it says, can easily be made to say more than the writer means. No 
institution should permit such a letter to be sent, and any man who 
shows so much enterprise in collecting athletes should not be per- 
mitted to have supervision over them. 

The institution from which this letter emanates claims to stand for 


pure sport, and it is a member of an intercollegiate athletic associa- 
tion organized to promote such sport, but the interpretation of the 
rules rests with each individual faculty. The faculty athletic com- 
mittee of the institution probably knows nothing of this communica- 
tion, and probably never will, but an outside committee would not be 
long ignorant of it. Some of the other institutions in the association 
are possibly familiar with its contents already, but hesitate to men- 
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tion the subject to those who above all others should know of it, for 
fear of giving offense. Thus the honor of the university body is dis- 
counted by sister institutions. 

It is not sufficient for an institution to belong to an association and 
to subscribe to the laws. ‘There must be some active and vigilant per- 
son or committee to see that the laws are thoroughly understood and 
carefully observed. It is not sufficient to call together the candidates 
for a team and to read them the laws, expecting all ineligibles to step 
aside when the question is asked: ‘ Does the record of any man con- 
flict with these laws?” All do not grasp the full meaning of the law, 
and each is inclined to interpret it to suit his case. Some have mental 
reservations; some think that silence is noncommittal; and some 
young men seem to think that to act or to tell a lie is not nearly so 
reprehensible as to write or to swear to one. Here is an excellent 
opportunity to teach morals practically. The supervisor of athletics 
in a college should require each candidate to answer in writing, on a 
blank prepared for the purpose, all questions which have any bearing 
on his eligibility. These questions should be specific and clear, so 
that misunderstanding is impossible. In case a man is challenged, or 
any question as to his eligibility raised, he should be required to make 
affidavit. These requirements impose no hardship; neither do they 
reflect upon the honor of an honest man, although they are somewhat 
annoying to the cheat. No honest man objects to making oath to his 
statement, especially when the law requires it of all, under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

What has been said of colleges and universities applies with equal 
force to schools where young boys get much of the moral platform 
upon which they stand throughout life. Every school should have 
definite principles upon which its athletics are rigidly conducted, and 
these principles should be based strictly on pure amateur sportsman- 
ship. They should mutually agree upon definite laws for uniform gov- 
ernment, either by the organization of an association of their own, or 
by adopting the laws of some intercollegiate association concerning 
eligibility, as their guide. 

The practice of playing teachers on school teams is unwholesome, 
not only from the standpoint of sportsmanship, but also from a physi- 
cal point of view. Grown men have no business in athletic games with 
young boys, on account of the increased liability of injuries to the lat- 
ter from the necessarily rough contact with players of physical matu- 
rity. It is unwise, for the same reason, to permit school teams to 
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enter into contests with colleges and universities. For the develop- 
ment of the best school teams, for the encouragement of outdoor exer- 
cise among the boys, and'for the promulgation of the proper idea of 
sportsmanship, school teams should be made up exclusively of pupils 
and games should be played only with institutions of their own grade. 

The idea that boys have increased respect for a teacher who plays 
on a team with them is a mistaken one. The pupils will have greater 
respect for a man who sympathizes with them in their sport, who 
encourages and directs them in their play, and who guides them kindly 
in the ethics of games. Furthermore, the principal who permits his 
teachers to play on teams of the school is always placed in the attitude 
of defending himself against the charge of engaging teachers for their 
athletic services rather than for their scholarship. And then, finally, 
the practice savors strongly of professionalism, or that demoralizing 
craze to win at all hazards, which is closely akin to it. 

It is hoped that our faculties will awaken to the urgent necessity 
for closer supervision over athletics, for the sake of a cause which 
is worthy of any man’s time and energy. Every delegate to the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools should give this great 
question serious thought, and earnestly co-operate in making ath- 
letic sport a useful instrument for molding the characters of our young 
men, so that they may better endure all of the world’s tests for honor- 
able manhood. In order that you may be brought into closer touch 
with this work, it is proposed to have the annual meeting of the South- 
ern Intercollegiate Athletic Association coincident with yours, in the 
future. 


THE TEACHING OF HISTORY IN THE SOUTH.’ 
A REPORT. 

At a conference of the teachers of history from the South who were 
in attendance upon the meetings of the American Historical Associa- 
tion in Washington in December, tgo1, the undersigned were appointed 
a committee to investigate and gather statistical and other data con- 
cerning the work done in history in the schools and colleges of the 
South. Gratefully recognizing the prompt and hearty co-operation 
of the teachers of history in this region, and acknowledging the valu- 
able assistance and suggestions received from them and from others, 
the committee begs herewith to make report to all who are interested. 

By the careful inspection of the official catalogues and announce- 
ments of a large number of institutions the committee was able to 
gather a considerable amount of valuable statistical material. An effort 
was made, and with very general success, to submit the information thus 
gained, together with certain general questions, to the professors of 
history in the respective institutions for their verification, correction, 
and comment. The study of this documentary material, and corre- 
spondence with the several institutions, together with the personal 
knowledge of the members of the committee concerning the conditions 
in various sections, have been the important factors in shaping the 
report. 

Upward of sixty institutions have been embraced in the investiga- 
tion. But measured by the standard of the requirements for admis- 
sion, they are far from being all of the same grade. Indeed, students 
who may be admitted to some of the colleges in the list as regular 
freshmen would still need one, two, and even three more years of 
preparatory school work before they would be able to pass the regular 
examinations for entrance into some of the other colleges in the list. 


Yet they all.rank as colleges in local popular estimation, and it seemed 


wise to include them in this review of southern conditions. 
I. REQUIREMENTS IN HISTORY FOR ADMISSION. 
It is convenient to begin the report with a discussion of the require- 
ments for admission. Nearly every college nominally requires United 
* Read by Professor F. W. Moore, of Vanderbilt University, at the annual meet 
ing of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Southern States, 
the University of Mississippi, November, 1902. 
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States history; and many require ancient, or general, or English in 
addition. ‘There is, perhaps, a tendency to group associated fields 
together, as English and American, Greek and Roman, ancient or 
medizval and modern, and concentrate the preparatory study in one 
or two of several optional fields. 

But the exhibit of requirements in history for admission looks better 
than it really is. The requirements are no greater for colleges with 
high requirements in other subjects than for those with low require- 
ments ; and for both the quality of the work accepted in history is 
very inferior. Some of it is nothing more nor less than that which is 
done in the grammar grades, and required for admission into a stand- 
ard high school. 

In the public schools, both the grammar and especially the high- 
school grades, history is accorded very little attention. It suffers in 
competition with other subjects from lack of appreciation and sheer 
neglect. Though the proprietor-principals of the very numerous 
private training schools, as a class, give to history a more prominent 
place in the curriculum, their facilities for teaching it are inadequate. 
Their institutions are unendowed. ‘Two-thirds of them charge a very 
small tuition fee, not exceeding five dollars per month. ‘Thus the total 
income is small, and so also is the teaching force, which under such 
conditions has to be regulated by the income and not by the peda- 
gogical needs of the school. As a result each teacher has to instruct 
classes in quite a variety of subjects. It is well understood that Greek 
and Latin and mathematics cannot be taught even tolerably except by 
men who have had thorough and extended training in them. It is 
very wrongly supposed that history can be taught sufficiently well 
without such preparation. So principals go inconsiderately on to 
secure proper teachers for the first subjects named, and in so doing 
soon reach the financial limit to the size of the teaching corps ; where- 
upon history and the other subjects have to be distributed out in the 
least unreasonable way possible under the circumstances. Moreover, 
the time of the pupil is overcrowded, as the work of the training 
school is now arranged, and subjects with higher and more exacting 
standards, and more difficult to pursue, naturally draw his attention 
from history. 

The lack of uniformity in the secondary schools even of the same 
state must be mentioned as an influence deleterious to good work in 
history, as it is in the other subjects. Also the woeful lack of city and 
town and school libraries which, did they exist and were they used, 
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would greatly stimulate an interest in history through reading. If a 
reading public is to be developed in the South in the place of a talking 
public, not only must good and interesting histories and biographies 
be made accessible, but the book-reading habit must be cultivated in 
the youth. As things are now, the boy has against him not only habit, 
climate, example, and the influences of an agricultural life, but the 
serious lack of library facilities. 

Thus students come to college poorly prepared in history. But the 
college professor of history, though he may have an assistant, can rarely 
give his undivided attention to even so comprehensive a subject. Con- 
sequently the amount and character of historical training which a 
student can possibly get is in few cases enough to qualify him properly 
to teach the subject. Yet upon him or upon others still less prepared 
falls the task of teaching it in the training school; and so the vicious 
circle is complete. 

Some signs of improvement are noted in the reports from Georgia 
and Louisiana, and especially from Missouri, where the influence of 
_ the State University has already been felt. The schools which are 
approved by it and whose pupils are admitted without examinations 
are required to give two, and are encouraged to offer four, good 
courses in history, and must possess a reference library and historical 
maps. ‘“ The first two years’ work must be devoted to general history. 
The third and fourth years may be given to English and American 
history, but these subjects will not be accepted unless preceded by the 
two years in general history. The schools are strongly urged to have 
the course in American history preceded by a course in English 
history.”” Though such a course is rare indeed in southern secondary 
schools, it has vindicated itself in practice elsewhere as both feasible 
and desirable ; and it may well be made the goal of southern achieve- 
ment in this matter, however thorough-going and extensive the adjust- 
ments necessary to make a curriculum in which it shall be a properly 
proportioned part. 


II. NUMBER OF INSTRUCTORS AND COURSES. 


There is not an institution of the sixty-six under consideration 
that does not give some instruction in history; and only twelve that 
offer less than six hours, or the equivalent of two three-hour courses 
per year. On the other hand, only sixteen institutions offer as much 
as twelve hours per week, required and elective, graduate and under- 
graduate, altogether. 
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In sixty-six institutions 125 persons are teaching an aggregate of 
more than 658 hours per week throughout the year. This is an average 
of alittle more than five hours per week per instructor. Or better, 
assuming that a fair amount of work for a college professor is twelve 
hours of recitations per week and that where there are two teachers the 
second is generally an assistant pursuing graduate work and teaching 
three to six hours per week, we shall find by inspection of the cata- 
logues few instances where the teachers of history are wholly occu- 
pied in teaching that subject alone. In fact, they are expected to 
teach economics and a great variety of other subjects, and to bear 
a part of the burden of administration. With few exceptions the pro- 
fessors of history complain that the other demands upon their time 
are so great that they can but inadequately fulfil the obligations which 
they feel toward their chosen subject. 

In 41 per cent. of the institutions under consideration there is 
still a traditional combination of history with philosophy ; or a purely 
factitious and merely convenient combination of history with Greek 
or Latin, French or English, chemistry or mathematics; or, indeed, 
history may be parceled out among several professors of other subjects. 
But the situation is changing for the better. The increase of pro- 
fessorships in history, or history and economics (or political science, 
or sociology), is noticeable, especially in the state institutions, and in 
those under control of the board of education of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. 

More typical, therefore, both in respect of numbers and of ten- 
dency, are the cases where one professor, or one professor and an 
assistant, give all their time to the allied fields of history and economics. 
In a few institutions, notably the State Universities of Texas and 
Missouri and Johns Hopkins University, there is a corps of professors 
teaching history and political science exclusively. 


III. QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION. 


The test of quality, though more delicate and difficult to apply 
justly, is even more important. There is unquestionably a very con- 
siderable degree of inequality in the character of instruction, and 
some of the causes for it are quite evident. 

In the first place, the students are deficient in the character and 
amount of their preparatory training. In scarcely ten institutions out 
of the sixty odd included in the table are the requirements for admission 
equal to the requirements for graduation from a standard twelve-grade 
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public-school system ; and in nearly half they are more than one year, 
and even two or three years, short of this amount. Necessarily such 
students are deficient in general preparation, untrained in mind, and 
immature in years. More frequently than not, the history which they 
have had has been learned by methods that must be unlearned. The 
most that can be attempted and the best that can be hoped under such 
circumstances, in history or in any other subject of the curriculum, is 
really high-school-work. If it is well done, it is honorable to the 
teacher and profitable to the student. The incidence of the implied 
criticism, really a serious one, involving questions of educational 
policy, will be upon those who are satisfied ‘to call this college work, 
and are not zealous in trying to raise its plane. 

In the second place, it is apparent, upon careful and thorough 
consideration, that some who are teaching history in colleges have had 
no adequate preparation by special training for their positions. No 
doubt they themselves fully recognize it and regret it as much as 
anyone else. Such fitness as they have for the places they fill must be 
ascribed to long familiarity with the periods they teach and general 
pedagogical skill and experience. But pedagogical skill is not enough. 
If historical scholarship without even an average endowment of the 
genius for teaching would be wholly bad in a professor of history, the 
presence of the second quality and the absence of the first would be 
simply absurd. 

The justification most frequently urged in defense of the ‘policy 
that continues to make such poor provision for the teaching of history 
is the limited income of the institution. But this is a reason more 
plausible than sound. It depreciates history in comparison with other 
subjects, and ranks it among the impedimenta first to be thrown over- 
board under stress of weather. It has not been sufficient to prevent 
ambitious and progressive institutions or those which, like the Method- 
ist colleges, have felt some outside pressure, from modernizing their 
methods in some degree, however limited their resources or however 
great the effort necessary to increase them. On the other hand, what 
shall be said of the educational ideals of an institution which calls 
itself a college, and yet so disparages history that it believes it can 
afford to have in its faculty a man to teach that subject who has not 
specially trained himself in it? Whatever the conditions, north or 
south, in the past, the value of history is now rapidly gaining recogni- 
tion along with the other social sciences. History has a very vital 
relation to human life. It is the only subject which deals with all the 
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activities of man. If it is a good thing to have in a college faculty a 
man to instruct the students in the language of the Romans, and others 
to teach the languages of the Greeks and the French and the Germans 
and the English, how many men ought to be employed to teach the 
political, religious, industrial, artistic, and social development of these 
same peoples? Surely, if it takes five trained men to teach satisfac- 
torily the language and literature of the five great historic peoples of 
the world, it will be at best a rather hard task for even a man of spe- 
cial training to teach all those phases of the lives of these same peoples 
which are not included in their language and literature, and yet are 
full of interest and instruction for us. 

In addition to the inadequate provision for instruction in history, 
and the immaturity of the students, there is a third influence affecting 
the quality of the work which calls for enumeration in this connection. 
It is the limited time allotted to the study of the subject, which is com- 
plicated by the effort to cover a great deal of ground in the time 
allowed. It will be convenient, however, to incorporate the discussion 
of this point under the next heading. 


IV. THE PEDAGOGICAL PURPOSE OF HISTORICAL INSTRUCTION. 


The aims that a professor of history pursues with his college 
classes can be fairly summarized in a progressive series under four or 
five heads. He may aim to impart general information concerning the 
history of the human race. Its progress in civilization, especially the 


social, religious, and political phases of its development, is the theme. 
It is common practice to follow the stream of civilization from the 
eastern nations as a source down through Greece and Rome and medi- 
eval Europe to modern times. The aim is accomplished by giving 
the student familiarity with the facts presented in a manual of general 
history. Another purpose will be to instruct the students in the prin- 


ciples and institutions of our own state and national governments. 
Courses in civics, courses on the national constitution specifically, or 
more general courses in constitutional history, furnish the medium for 
the accomplishment of this end. Thirdly, the effort may be to instruct 
them in the principles of historical interpretation. To this end a 
critical study must be made of one or more standard histories of a 
selected period, with a view to testing the author’s judgments and 
verifying his identifications of related causes and effects. A fourth 
purpose may be to illustrate the principles of historical investigation. 
This is done by familiarizing the student with the sources by frequent 
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use of the commoner and more accessible ones. The fifth object may 
perhaps be described as a practical application of the preceding. The 
attempt is made to acquaint the student with the principles of histori- 
cal generalization by requiring him under suitable guidance to conduct 
an original investigation of some historical problem. 

These various aims are by no means mutually exclusive, though 
they are progressive. The committee would not presume to present 
them as a profound or complete analysis of the pedagogical purposes 
of historical instruction. But it is believed that they are fair infer- 
ences from the many hints and clues which are contained in the official 
college announcements, and reports disclosing the various aims and 
purposes of the different courses which are offered. In general, the 
more meager the course as a whole—zé. ¢., where the time allotted is 
brief and the subject is subordinated to other subjects—the more the 
first aim will predominate over any other by the offer of a course or 
even a series of short courses in general history with such text-books 
as the interesting manuals of Professor Myers. These books, enter- 
taining as the students find them to be, are necessarily cursory ; and 
where the course is so limited or planned that such books make the 
best text, it is quite plain that the professor has not the time nor has 
the student the data necessary to get that comprehension of great his- 
torical movements that young men of college age ought to be mature 
enough to acquire and ought to be getting. Upward of sixty courses 
in an aggregate of 325 may be not unfairly enumerated in this class. 

Where the time at the disposal of the professor is a little larger, 
there is often an apparent striving, and in some cases a very preten- 
tious effort, to cover the whole course of civilization from Mesopo- 
tamia to America with a text-book for each nation or epoch, instead of 
one general history for all. 

Next in order, where the work is but meager, will appear the patri- 
otic and sentimental utilitarianism of an added course in American 
civics or politics. There are perhaps twenty such courses. Taking the 
case where one course of sixty-nine or possibly eighty lessons is all that 
can be given to American history, and readily conceding the correct- 
ness of the professor’s judgment that a course in Fiske’s Civics, or 
Wilson’s State, with Johnston’s Politics, is the one out of which he can 
get the best results, considering his limitations, yet can we admit that 
his limitations is the only test which may fairly be applied to the case? 
As a course in American history for college men it must be counted 
meager. 
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In the stronger institutions, however, and to some extent in the 
smaller ones, there is a positive and well-advanced movement away from 
this which might be called the traditional grouping of courses, and a 
tendency to take special periods, however disconnected the consecutive 
courses may in consequence seem to be. In such cases the consideration 
which chiefly determines the epoch for study is the number and impor- 
tance of the political and social institutions to be found init. As between 
two such epochs there is even a tendency to take the one on which the 
newest and best helps are to be had. 

The use of the sources as an instrument in the teaching of history, 
or better of historical method, is sound; and within proper limits it is 
profitable. The compilations of source books and illustrative docu- 
ments now accessible in many fields of history should prove a valuable 
aid when rationally used with the authorities on a period. But the 
prominence which is given in the catalogue announcements to the 
source methods, and to the advantages to be derived from their use, 
amounts to a pretentious fad in the smaller colleges which have adver- 
tised it; for their libraries are limited, their students inexperienced in 
historical studies, and the time devoted to history is small. 

The fifth aim is naturally confined for the most part to the graduate 
seminaries in the large institutions which make a specialty of graduate 
work. But there is clearly a growing effort on the part of some state 
universities, and even in a number of small colleges, to do original and 
seminary work with undergraduates and to publish the results through 
some local channel as contributions to history drawn from published 
and manuscript sources. 

There are a few instances of the use of antiquated text-books. Must 
students still wade through Guizot and Buckle, exaggerations, imper- 
fections, and all, just because these men made such remarkable con- 
tributions to the study of history in the days of our fathers? Have 
not the best things which they gave us been incorporated in approved 
form in the later improved text-books ? 


V. METHODS OF HISTORICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Some indication of the methods employed has been given in the 
preceding discussion of the aims. But a number of details must be 
added. The various catalogues, in the description of the proposed 
courses, give emphasis in many cases to the use of the topical method, 
in others to the making of notebooks or the preparation of essays or 


the making of frequent reports upon parallel reading done or sources 
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examined. But inquiry shows that none of these methods is used to 
the exclusion of the text-book. Indeed, almost without exception, the 
text-book is used with the undergraduate classes. 

The students are required to use such library facilities as are at 
hand, both for parallel references and for practice in consulting the 
sources. Informal lectures are the rule, and supplementary lectures 
are not rare. The informal lectures, so called, may be described as 
prepared remarks based upon the assigned lesson which the class has 
prepared, which may extend to the limits of the hour or may occupy 
only a few minutes, and which come unannounced and as the exigencies 
of the quiz may require. Indeed, they are merely a running comment 
on thequiz. Thesupplementary lectures, so called, seem to be lectures 
which come in sets or groups, generally in the very comprehensive 
courses, bridging over from period to period, or enlarging upon some 
topic as the judgment and personal taste of the professor may lead him 
to supplement the text-book. 

The graduate work is conducted by means of lectures as a rule, and 
there is perhaps a tendency to lecture more freely to the upper-class 
men than to the lower-class men, even though the lectures be the first 
undergraduate work in history. 


VI. LIBRARY FACILITIES. 

The library facilities for the study of history are only fair, though 
clearly improving. College libraries are small and the income insuffi- 
cient to enable them to keep up with the new literature and the best 
modern authorities. Thus it is sometimes the case that a library fairly 
large in numbers contains many books which are out of date, and 
accordingly has a disproportionately low grade as a working library. 
The instances in which the professors feel constrained to put their own 
private libraries at the service of their students are numerous enough to 
call for mention as showing the difficulties under which some of the 
more ambitious ones are working. In only a few instances are the 
colleges near enough to any public general library or state library or 
Historical Association collection to make such treasures available for 
the use of students. 


VII. DIVISION OF TIME BETWEEN AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN HISTORY. 

In sixty-five institutions there are almost exactly four hundred 
hours of work given in general and European history and politics, and 
two hundred in American history and politics. Only fifteen institu- 
tions give equal or greater time to American history. Five give no 
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course in American history at all; and one gives no European, and, as 
it happens, only three and one-third hours of American. 

Often the sequence of courses (ancient, medieval, modern), run- 
ning through successive terms, betrays the idea that a well-bred college 
student must at all hazards be made acquainted with universal history 
in the order of its occurrence. The upper-class man may thus in due 
time have a brief course in American history or constitutional law to 
make his education complete. 

Quite as often one can detect the notion that the students upon 
entering college have had so much instruction in American history 
that, forsooth, general or European history has the first claim upon a 
place in the college curriculum. Rarely is a course in American his- 
tory, or even in civics, offered to the lower class men. But no such 
estimate of the value of the school course in American history is war- 
ranted, under present conditions of school instruction least of all. 
Practically nothing has been learned about it in an accurate sense; 
and the chance of the student ever having an opportunity to learn is 
greatly reduced by postponing it so late in the course, for the number 
of students in southern colleges who stay but a year or two is large. 

There is still another reason leading to the postponement of the 


course in American history where several courses are offered, and one 


that stands upon a sounder basis of reason. It is the consensus of 
opinion among many of the best teachers that it is better to use a course 
in general or English history for the training of beginners. 

While in undergraduate courses the instruction in general and 
European history is double that given in American history, in the 
graduate courses the time is more equally distributed between the two. 


VIII. REQUIREMENTS IN HISTORY FOR GRADUATION. 


Out of sixty-five institutions reporting on this point, twelve make 
history elective. Twenty-three require one year, and thirty require two 
or more years for graduation in some, if not in all, groups or courses 
leading to a degree. Forty-eight institutions report 5,397 students 
out of a total of 9,744 undergraduates to be taking history at one and 
the same time. This is 55 per cent. of the student body, and, making 
all allowances for the large proportion of new students each year by 
reason of the failure of the old students to return and for the students 
who are pursuing a second and a third course in history, we must 
interpret this to mean that every student, with rare exceptions, takes 
some history, whether required or optional, whether he is pursuing a 
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course toward a degree or is to be a student for only one or two years. 
Indeed, the courses in history must be reckoned attractive courses for 
the average student. 

The value of history, long held in depreciation, is rising to a posi- 
tion in the curriculum more commensurate with its pedagogical and 
cultural value. Probably the first suggestion for a distinct chair of 
history in America came from Rev. Hugh Jones, in 1724, for William 
and Mary College. The University of North Carolina provided 
instruction in history quite characteristically through the professor of 
humanity ; but in 1796 a school of history and moral philosophy was 
projected. The work of Thomas R. Dew as professor of history in 
William and Mary College in 1827 is quite remarkable. The South 
Carolina College, at Columbia, S. C., seems to have had a chair as 
early as 1823, and Lieber in 1835 went to a full chair of history 
and political economy in that institution. In 1857 Professor George 
Frederick Holmes was given the chair of history and English, then 
just established as a distinct chair, at the University of Virginia. 
Indeed, few institutions of note in the South before the war had failed 
to make some provision for instruction in history. “Though the pro- 
vision was slight when tested by modern standards, it was, so far as 
the committee has been able to learn, fairly comparable with the pro- 
visions made in other sections of the country, especially if allowance 
is made for the newness of the Gulf and interior states. But in the 
North the improvement went on uninterruptedly, and in late years it 
has gone on very rapidly ; while in the South it was interrupted by 
the war, and for a number of years did no more than to follow the 
traditions of the ante-be/lum period, and in many instances scarcely 
as much as that. 

A number of reasons have been advanced, with more or less plausi- 
bility, to account for this state of affairs. It is only half an explanation 
to attribute it to the financial and industrial demoralization of that 
period ; for this does not explain why in the general poverty history 
fared worse than Latin or Greek or mathematics. It is further said 
that the South in its agricultural reconstruction has lost its taste for 
reading and for libraries of solid matter, and this is partly true ; for, 
even if the old South was cultured though agricultural, it is undoubt- 
edly true that the later agricultural conditions have not been so 
favorable to culture. By others it is attributed to the influence of the 
veteran, sometimes denounced as pernicious influence. But such a 
characterization is exaggerated and undiscriminating. 
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Compare the situation in the two sections. In the North the 
improvement went on uninterruptedly after the war, it has been said. 
Indeed, it was greatly promoted by the war. The North had won a 
victory; it had preserved the nation undivided. It was very proud 
of its achievement, and it gloried in the history of the government 
which its efforts and sacrifices had maintained. This was but the com- 
mon experience the world over, and perfectly in accord with universal 
human nature. War, especially a successful war, will not fail to arouse 
the patriotism of its participants to the highest pitch. They will glo- 
rify, they will sometimes idealize the war, its results, and the govern- 
ment or fatherland in whose behalf it has been fought. Critics may 
belittle the war of 1812 and pronounce it a dismal failure from a mili- 
tary and a diplomatic point of view. But to the average American it 
was and it is the second and definitive war of independence against 
England. The Spanish-American war, brief as it was, and little as it 
jeopardized the national existence, was, at the time and since, fre- 
quently remarked for the effect it had in arousing the patriotism of the 
people, north and south, east and west, and fusing them into a nation, 
one and indivisible, as thirty-seven years of peace and growing amity 
had not succeeded in doing. No wonder that the Civil War served 
to stimulate the interests of the North in history, national and general. 

Now, the results of that war had an obverse and a reverse side; and 
the very same results which in the North stimulated an interest in 
history served in the South to dampen the patriotic ardor of the peo- 
ple for nearly a generation. Only of late has the interest in history 
revived ; only in late years have the old Declaration of Independence 
and the Fourth of July returned somewhat to popular favor. The 
government, which stood for the nation with the people of the North, 
and the government in which they gloried, was the very government 
which had humiliated the people of the South. They could not exult 
in its glories. It was asking too much of human nature to expect it. 

For years the South lay under the dark shadow of this bitter war, 
and felt the pressure of an administration less regardful of state rights 
and less considerate of local sentiment in dealing with local affairs 
than the administration against which the war had been originally 
undertaken. People still felt too passionately to be able to speak 
with impunity all they felt, or to be able to listen silently to a cold 
and philosophical deliverance upon the results determined by the 
“arbitrament of the sword.” So people kept, for the most part, wisely 
silent. American political history was tabooed. 
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3ut the times have changed, and it is no longer so. The veteran 
still feels deeply, but has better control of his feelings. He is sensi- 
tive; but no more so, occasion for occasion, south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line than north of it. He is growing old, and his fellows are 
rapidly passing away ; and it peculiarly behooves the southern veterans, 
as self-respecting parents of children and grandchildren who hold 
them in filial regard, to see to it that their names go down to history 
untarnished by false accusation and unclouded by misrepresentation. 
To this end they have grown bold, and have become very active in 
challenging every statement that is untrue or colored by bias and in 
putting to record everything that can serve to vindicate them in the 
eyes of posterity. Though defeated in war, they are determined not 
to suffer the common lot of the defeated who do not write their own 
history. If their activities have embarrassed the writing and teaching 
of history somewhat, the embarrassment has been felt much more in 
the public common school than in the college, where it has been felt 
scarcely at all; and over against it must be set the influence in stimu- 
lating historical study and investigation exerted by the many patriotic 
societies. 

This was, however, by no means the only cause. The industrial 
development of the South, with the outward look upon the world that 
comes with it, the remnants of the old culture, the very lapse of time 
and rise of a new and curious generation, are among the causes which 
it is impossible within the limits of this report to set forth sertatim 
and in full. It must here suffice to add that the proper scientific bent 
and crowning touch was given to the movement by Johns Hopkins 
University. Founded more than twenty-five years ago on border 
ground and under circumstances which identified it with no sect, sec- 
tion, or political philosophy, pervaded from the first by a thoroughly 
scientific atmosphere, the stimulus it gave to graduate work in litera- 
ture and philology, science and philosophy, the whole country over, 
has put the whole American people under a great and lasting obliga- 
tion. Its work in the field of history and political science suffers 


nothing in comparison with the magnitude of its contributions in any 
other field, and the whole country, the North and the South alike, has 
felt itsinfluence. Unusual inducements were held out to southern 
men to become students in Johns Hopkins University. They went 
there and entered all departments and, graduating, returned, many of 
them, to wield an influence at home. 

For these causes, among others, it is, then, that the study, and the 
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scientific study, of history is rapidly increasing in the South. Greater 
provisions are being made for giving instruction, and greater attain- 
ments are expected of those who are to teach it. According to the 
best information accessible to the committee, one-third of the institu- 
tions under consideration have, within the last ten or twelve years, 
materially extended their departments of history and put them in 
charge of men who have had the best modern opportunities for prep- 
aration for their work. Indeed, with two or three exceptions, these 
new teachers are young southern men who have taken their doctor’s 
degree in philosophy by work in history and political science since 
1890. 

Typical of the strong impression which the demands of history 
have made on those interested in colleges and responsible for their 
management, is the action of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
regarding the church schools. The board of education of this church, 
which was established in 1894 and given ample authority to that end, 
has decreed and is carrying out a systematic and exacting classification 
and grading of the institutions supported by the church. In the first 
place, the work of the training school and that of the college are care- 
fully differentiated, though the minimum requirements for admission 
to college are not yet very high. Secondly, a college, in order to be 
recognized as such, must have a faculty of at least seven officers of the 
grade of professor or adjunct professor— positions which are consid- 
ered to be attractive to men who have made themselves specialists in 
some particular line; and one of whom must have had such special 
training in history. Thirdly, a standard minimum curriculum is pre- 
scribed which, for the B.A. degree, requires that four-tenths of the 
course shall be in language and literature, ancient and modern, foreign 
and English; one-tenth in pure mathematics; one-tenth in natural 
science; one-tenth, or say three hours per week through two years, in 
“history, social science, philosophy, and the English Bible ;” and the 
remaining three-tenths may be elected from the four groups named. 
As a result, the status of history in the faculty and in the curriculum 
of these institutions has been materially raised in the last half-dozen 
years. Within the same period most of the states have increased the 
provisions for history in their respective state universities. 


IX. GRADUATE WORK. 


Naturally, only a limited number of southern institutions can 
aspire to do graduate work of a high order. They have neither the 
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library equipment nor the teaching force necessary. ‘Twenty institu- 
tions offer graduate courses of instruction in history, nine of them 
offering only one course each. Very rarely is the Ph.D. degree con- 
ferred for major work in history outside of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and the committee would raise the question whether any insti- 
tutions whose limited facilities are well known can afford for their 
own good name to confer it. But the master’s degree is conferred 
much more frequently. It'is unfortunate that this degree, and also 
the bachelor’s degree which underlies it, should stand for such differ- 
ent amounts of work, quantitatively and qualitatively, as it does among 
southern institutions. Peculiarly unfortunate is it if either student or 
college sets up the obtaining of the advanced degree as the prime and 
coveted object, and looks upon the course in history as merely a con- 
venient means to that end, and not rather a favorable opportunity for 
getting more instruction in history than could otherwise be offered to 
the student in the local institution. In fact, two things can be said 
about these so-called graduate courses in the smaller institutions, and 
they are undoubtedly the points upon which chief reliance must be 
placed to vindicate their existence. In the first place, they are open 
to, and frequently taken by, undergraduate students who are interested 
in history, and have previously taken all that it has yet been possible 
to get into the regular undergraduate curriculum either as required or 
optional courses. In the second place, it is the pride and pleasure of 
many professors through these courses to train and stimulate their stu- 
dents to undertake advanced work under more favorable conditions 
in larger institutions. It is from this class that the students have gone 
out who have won honors at the great universities of the land. 

Not only does Johns Hopkins University fall fairly within the ter- 
ritorial range of this report, but it bears a very close and unique rela- 
tion to the South above other sections of the country. More than half 
of its students are southerners. About one-third of its teaching staff 
is recruited from the South—z. ¢., some forty; and nearly two hun- 
dred former students are at present teaching in the South, distributed 


in every state and among more than sixty-five institutions. Nearly a 
score are teaching history and political science. 


X. THE STUDY OF SOUTHERN HISTORY. 


The committee is happy to be able to close this report with a state- 
ment concerning the work done in the study of southern history, which 
for amount and quality and future promise is alike honorable and 
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gratifying. There is, first of all, a long series of published investiga- 
tions, dissertations, doctors’ theses, and monographs by southern 
young men, the result in nearly every case of work begun by them 
when graduate students at Johns Hopkins, Columbia, Harvard, Chi- 
cago, and elsewhere. Houston’s History of Nullification in South 
Carolina, Garner’s Reconstruction in Mississippi, Trent’s Life of Gilmore 
Sims, and Woodrow Wilson’s Division and Reunion are perhaps the 
best known examples. Besides these, and many miscellaneous articles 
too numerous to mention in this report, there is a series of Johns 
Hopkins “Studies in History and Political Science,’’ many of which 
are upon southern subjects. 

There is a very close personal union between the State Historical 
Societies of Mississippi and Texas and the department of history in 
the state universities of these states which has led in the one case to 
the publication of a stout annual volume of papers and documents, 
and to the publication of the Quarterly of the Texas State Historical 
Association on the other. The faculty of the State University of Mis- 
souri has begun the publication of a series of historical studies; and 
the State Historical Society of Missouri, organized a few years ago and 
located at the university, will soon begin the publication of a periodical 
bulletin of some nature. The William and Mary College Quarterly 
Historical Magazine has long been an efficient organ of local state 
and national history. The Sewanee Review and the South Atlan- 
tic Quarterly, though general in their scope, make important historical 
contributions. Randolph-Macon College publishes annually the John 
P. Branch papers, with the income of the John P. Branch fund. Wash- 
ington and Lee, Hampden-Sidney, the Universities of Tennessee and 
North Carolina, Trinity College, Guilford College, the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Vanderbilt University, and perhaps others, are all 
contributing through occasional publications or regularly through 
active societies. 

In some instances courses are given in southern history. Important 
among these is the work done by the graduate students of the Univer- 
sity of Texas under the direction of Professor Garrison. Admission 
into the graduate work is practically limited to those who by knowledge 
of Spanish as well as of history are capable of doing original work, and 
they are occupied in studying the early history of the state. The Aus- 
tin papers and other large and valuable collections of documents are 
already in the hands of the State Historical Society located at the uni- 
versity, and its collections are rapidly growing under the efficient 
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direction of Professor Garrison and the liberality of the state and its 
citizens. 
FREDERICK W. Moore, Chairman, Vanderbilt University. 
Lyon G. Ty Ler, President William and Mary College. 
B. J. RamMaGE, University of the South. 
J. C. BaLLacu, Johns Hopkins University. 
J. S. Bassett, Trinity College. 


THE PURPOSE OF A GOOD BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 
IN A PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL. 


Wuat is a good business department? Why have one? 
What will it accomplish that is not being accomplished along 
the usual lines of high-school work? These and similar ques- 
tions are being constantly asked by honest inquirers, and this 
paper is an attempt to answer these questions. I believe that 
much of the opposition to business education in secondary 
schocls is based upon an insufficient knowledge of the meaning 
and purpose of such work. 

I have no wish to enter into any controversy with those who 
believe that commercial departments are out of place in our 
high schools. Commercial departments are here, they are con- 
stantly increasing in number, and there is also a continual 
improvement in the quality of the work done. I believe they 
are here to stay, and it is for us to determine what we shal] do 
with them. Neither do I wish to argue against the value ofa 


college training. Ifa boy has the opportunity to go to college, 
and the ability to use a college education, I unhesitatingly advise 
him to go. There are, however, in every community, large 
numbers of boys who cannot, or will not, or should not go to 
college. Some of these are not in school at all, and many of 
them can be reached and helped and educated by a good com- 


mercial course. 

My subject assumes that there are two kinds of business 
departments, good ones and poor ones. I shall not say much 
about the poor ones, but I shall try to give you my conception 
of a good one and of its purpose, and some suggestions as to 
how this purpose may be accomplished. Business education 
does not mean simply a course in bookkeeping and penmanship 
with a little commercial arithmetic. The popular idea has been 
borrowed from the private business schools with their short, 
technical, and incomplete courses, and too many have been 
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unable or unwilling to see that these might contain the germ of 
of something much better. 

The commercial course in a public school should not be an 
attempt to compete with these private schools. The high school 
is first of all an educational institution, and the ideal business 
course should be no less liberal, no less educational, than the other 
high-school courses. It should no longer be possible to say 
that the commercial is the easiest course in the school; all 
should be equally difficult. There is surely a marked difference 
between the short course of the business college, the purpose of 
which isto prepare pupils in the shortest time to be stenog- 
raphers and bookkeepers, and the commercial course in an 
up-to-date high school, which includes work in English, 
mathematics, civics, economics, science, and language in addi- 
tion to the technical commercial subjects, and the purpose of 
which is to train a boy to be of use in a business office, to help 
him to develop those mental and moral qualities which are 
essential to success in business, and at the same time fit him to be 
an intelligent and useful citizen. 

There are three things which are essential to a good business 
department : first, good teachers; second, a good course of 
study; and third, a good equipment. 

The most important factor in the success of a school or a 
department is the teaching force. Given good teachers, good 
results will follow, even though the equipment is not of the 
best. A distinguished professor is reported to have said : 

These classical courses, though frequented by only a small proportion of 
the pupils, have always claimed a disproportionate share of the total expendi- 
ture made on the school, because for these courses the best teachers were 


required. 


But why should this favoritism be shown? If our school 
committees will select their commercial teachers with the same 
care which they exercise in their choice of other high-school 
teachers, they will do the one thing most essential to the suc- 


cess of their business courses. They must remember that a good 
teacher of science will not for that reason be a good teacher of 
mathematics, and a good teacher of either may prove to bea 
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poor teacher of the commercial branches. Neatness, accuracy, 
promptness, and obedience are of first importance in the work of 
a business department, and no teacher should be permitted in 
the department who does not recognize this. In selecting a 
teacher of science one looks for a man who not only has a 
knowledge of his subject gained from books, but who has in 
addition a practical knowledge gained in the laboratory or the 
field, and the director of the business department will be a 
better leader if he has had some training in the laboratory of 
business life. 

One reason why the technical business subjects have not been 
given full credit for their educational value is that in many cases 
they have been poorly taught by incompetent teachers. If our 
work in high schools is to win the respect of both educators and 
business-men, we must teach these technical branches better than 
they have been taught before, and as well as our high schools 
teach other subjects. Even the typewriter requires something 
more than mechanical skill in order to obtain the best results. 
The machine puts a premium on neatness and accuracy, and when 
the teacher accepts only perfect work, the typewriter is a strong 
factor in the cultivation of the habit of doing all work neatly 
and accurately. 

If you will pardon the personal element in the illustration, I shall 
refer to the work of my own school, in my attempt to give you my 
conception of a good course ofstudy. At present, our commer- 
cial students are allowed to graduate at the end of the third year 


in school. This plan was adopted in the first place, because we 
wished to reach those pupils who were being attracted by the 
short courses of the private schools, and we were afraid that if 
we made the course too long, even if we attracted these pupils, 
we could not hold them up to the time of graduating. We have 
succeeded bothin reaching and inholdingthese pupils, and we find 
now that there is a growing sentiment on their part in favor of 


a full four years for the course. At the present time over one- 
half of the pupils in the department are planning to elect enough 
additional work to give them a course of four years, and 1 am 
confident that in the near future our school committee can safely 
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make our course of study the same length as the other courses. 
This will make it possible for our pupils to cover the same sub- 
jects which we now include in the shorter course, and also afford 
an opportunity to carry at least one elective subject each year. 
Many of our pupils have wished to carry a science or a language, 
but there has not been opportunity for them to do so. 

The proposed new course should contain substantially the 
following work : 


Twenty hours of English. 
Ten hours of history. 
Ten hours of commercial law, commercial geography, civics, and eco- 


nomics. 

Twenty-five hours of elective work, including mathematics, science, and 
language. 

Twenty hours of the technical business subjects, bookkeeping, stenogra- 
phy, commercial arithmetic, business correspondence, and spelling. 

Fifteen hours of unprepared work, including typewriting, penmanship, 
drawing, and athletics. 

It is not sufficient to teach only the elementary principles of 
bookkeeping and stenography, as is done in some schools. If 
you teach these subjects at all, you should teach them so thor- 
oughly that the pupil can go into an office and use the knowledge 
acquired. Unless your pupils can do this after they have com- 
pleted these subjects, vour commercial course will not meet with 
the approval of business men, nor will it hold pupils in school. 
Not only should these subjects be taught just as thoroughly as 
other subjects are taught, but the requirements for promotion 
from one class to another should be just as rigid as in any other 
department of the school. The pupil should not be allowed to 
think for a moment that the commercial course is easy. Because 
it appeals to him, it may be easier for him than some other 
course, but in the amount and kind of work, the requirements 
should be just as exacting as in any other department. 

Up to the present time some of the text-books for commercial 
classes have not been as good as the text-books used in other 
courses, but our publishers are attempting to meet this demand, 
and the probability is that within a few years we shall be able to 
get just as good text-books for commercial departments as we 
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now have for the other high-school courses. There should be 
some provision for office practice in the class-room, so that the 
pupil may have an opportunity to study bookkeeping and the 
use of business forms by what we may call the laboratory 
method—learning how to use a note by actually using one, 
learning how to keep a bank account by actually depositing his 
imitation currency, drawing checks and paying bills by the use of 
checks. I do not mean to say that by the use of any devices of 
this sort you can turn a green boy into a ripe business man, but 
he can learn how to use some of the machinery of business and can 
do it as an incident to the study of bookkeeping. By this means 
the subject is made more interesting to him, and I believe that 
he will master what you are trying to teach in much less time. 
Business-men say that public-school boys are not accurate. 
Your business department offers no better test of accuracy than 
the work which is done through the medium of these offices, and 
when a boy has spent one or two hours, or even longer, hunting 
some mistake which he has made in this office practice, he has 
learned a lesson with reference to the value of accuracy which 
he will not soon forget. 

I have been asked what should be the preparation for such a 
course of study. In the first place, there should be a mastery of 
the principal grammar-school subjects. Business-men say that 
the boys who seek employment in their stores and offices have 
not thoroughly mastered the ‘three R’s.” Probably in some 
cases the critics have not given sufficient thought to the condi- 
tions in the schools and have expected too much from them, but 
surely absolute accuracy in the use of figures is of first importance 
to any boy who contemplates entering a business office. In our 


high school, pupils do not definitely elect any particular course 
until after they have spent one year in the school; I am not sure 
that this would be the best plan for all schools, but I do feel that 
it has worked well in our school. One of our grammar-school 
principals said a few years ago that he had thirty boys who were 
coming into the high school in the fall, and that if they were 
allowed to make their choices of courses at that time, all but four 


of them would take the commercial course. This proportion 


if 
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might not be found in every class, yet I feel pretty sure that if 
pupils were allowed to elect at the time of entering the high 
school, a much larger number would take the commercial course. 
This would give my department an air of greater popularity than 
it possesses at the present time, but I am certain that many boys 
would make a mistake if they were allowed to make their elec- 
tions at that time. They come into the high school, and under 
the influence of the new conditions and the different school 
atmosphere, their plans and purposes change, and at the 
end of the first year they know better what line of work they 
should take. It is for this reason that no pupil who enters our 
school is allowed to elect any definite course of study until the 
end of his freshman year. I believe that an arrangement of this 
sort leaves less opportunity for objection to election in secondary 
schools. 

‘‘ But,” someone says, have a commercial department 
at all? What is its definite purpose? What will it do that other 
courses are not now doing ?”’ And to answer these questions is 
the main purpose of this paper. Briefly, I believe that a good 
commercial department will do the following things which other 
courses are not now doing: 

First: It will attract many pupils to the high school who 
would never be attracted by the other courses. 

Second: It will keep many pupils in school who would not 
otherwise remain. 

Third : While you are keeping these pupils in school by the 
use of these technical business subjects, you also have the oppor- 
tunity to give them those other subjects necessary to make a well 
rounded course, and thus you are able to provide more pupils 
with a good education. 

Fourth: While you are training these boys and girls for 
lives of usefulness, you are also fitting them to be better men and 
women. 

I know that some of our most prominent educators believe 
that pupils in secondary schools are not mature enough to make 
wise choices of courses or subjects, and that a course of study 
which prepares for college is with a few modifications the best 
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course for all high-school pupils. This may all be true, but the 
principle of election has obtained in our schools from the start, 
and we must accept it whether we believe it or not. The old 
form of election is well illustrated by the following story: Mr. 
James Russell Lowell met an acquaintance who said: “ I’ve dis- 
covered a way to make my fortune. We all know that the reason 
for the fine flavor of the wild duck is the wild celery on which it 
feeds. Now I propose to feed it to the domestic duck, and supply 
the market.”” Some weeks later, on meeting his acquaintance 
again, Mr. Lowell found him quite depressed and asked: ‘‘Why 
are you looking so unhappy? I thought the last time I saw you 
that you were on the point of making your fortune with ducks ; 
wouldn’t it work ?” “No,” was the reply, “they wouldn’t eat it.”’ 
And so in the past some of our pupils have refused the intel- 
lectual diet which we offered, and those who did not choose the 
prescribed course elected to leave school. 

But no educational institution can carry out its purpose, unless 
it both attracts and holds pupils. The mission of the high school 
is not simply to provide an education for, dut to educate, the boys 
and girls in the community to which the school belongs, and yet 
we all know that only a small percentage of those who complete 
our grammar-school courses ever graduate from our high 
schools. What becomes of the others? We are told that they 
leave school because of incapacity, or lack of interest, or that 
they have to go to work ; but we should not accept these explana- 


tions too literally. The grammar-school teachers have testified 
to their capacity by promoting them to the high school, and 


surely they have shown some interest in education by the com- 
pletion of the work of the grammar school. Of course they go 
to work when they leave school, there is nothing else for them 
to do, but there is a radical defect somewhere when so many are 
allowed to fall by the wayside." 

The boy who is not going to college realizes that when he 
leaves the high school he must go to work, and he and his 
parents believe that, if his work in school is to be worth while, 


"See table showing high-school efficiency, in SCHOOL REVIEW, September, 1902, 
p- 564. 
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it should in some measure fit him to be a wage-earner. Large 
numbers of pupils of this class cannot be persuaded to complete 
a high-school course, unless they can see that the training 


offered will increase their earning power. The popularity of 


our business courses is good evidence that the short course of 
the business college does not afford as complete an education as 
our young people desire, and that they are willing to spend 
three or four years and pursue the other required subjects, pro- 
vided they are given the opportunity to study these technical 
branches. 

Our new high-school building was completed four years ago 
and was designed to accommodate the school for ten years, but 
it is already full and our building commission in reply to criti- 
cisms say that the new business department is responsible for 
the unexpected crowding. There may be some truth in the 
statement, at all events I am willing to bear all the blame that 
may attach to the department for keeping pupils in school. 
Boys and girls belong in school, and if one course of study will 
not keepthem, another should be substituted. Surely it is 
better for a boy to spend three or four years in a good high 
school, no matter what he studies, than to spend six or eight 
months in the best private school, or possibly leave school alto- 
gether? Fortunately the rights of these pupils are now being 
recognized. In his report to the National Educational Associa- 
tion on “The Educational Progress of the Year,” President 
Harper said : 

The high-school curriculum cannot longer be regarded as one to be 
adjusted as a preparation for college. It may be questioned whether prepara- 
tion for college is the most important subdivision of high-school work. 

I repeat that the first purpose of a good business department is 
educational, and in the accomplishment of this purpose it will not 
only hold pupils who are in school, but it will attract many who 
are out of school who should be in, and will in this way extend 
the influence of the school. But is it true that these technical 
branches are altogether lacking in educational value? Our 
colleges, after having for years most strenuously opposed every- 
thing that even suggested a special training for business life, have 
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had a change of heart, but they still see through a glass darkly ; 
for, while many of them have already established colleges of 
commerce, in which are taught business forms and accounts, 
commercial law, commercial geography, and other technical 
business subjects, they are still unwilling to admit that there is 
any room for these branches in our high schools. 

A professor in one of our great universities, in a recent mag- 
azine article * on ‘‘ Higher Commercial Education,” said : 

It slowly dawned on the academic consciousness that the classics alone, 
even when added to philosophy and mathematics, were not a complete nor 
the only means of education. .... It was practically a question of 
applying the same good teaching to the new as to the old to obtain much 
the same admirable results. Hence, if the old and the new learning stood 
on an equal basis as regards cultural and disciplinary efficiency, it might 
with reason and justice be claimed that the new learning had in addition the 
great and preponderant advantage for the student of preparing him directly 
for the real problems in the practical life which he must live after leaving 
the university. 

If the commercial branches possess disciplinary value for the 
college student, why should they be styled informational subjects 
when they are offered to the high-school pupil? Our high- 
schools are successfully teaching the elements of mathematics, 
science, and the languages, and surely they may be trusted to 
teach the business branches equally well. 

I believe the time is not far distant when it will be generally 
admitted that the so-called commercial subjects are not lacking 
in educational value. President Harper in the report referred 


to said: “It is to be conceded that any ordinary subject, well 
studied, may be used advantageously for the purposes of gen- 
eral education.” That is a valuable admission, and we will put 


it beside the opinion of a business-man who might be supposed 
to have a bias in favor of the more practical subjects, but he 
said: ‘It does not make much difference what a boy studies, 
provided he studies hard.” I think that when the high school 
has finally declared its independence of the college, the first 
rule of the new high school will be: That subject or that course 
of study is best for a boy which arouses the best there is in 


*See Atlantic Monthly, May, 1902, p. 677. 
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him. We shall come to admit that any subject which leads a 
boy voluntarily to study hard possesses for him decided educa- 
tional value, and that a boy will acquire little mental discipline 
out of a subject which does not arouse his interest and to the 
work of which he must be driven. The discipline will be there, 
i-tit will not be mental. But, after all, much of the criticism of 
business courses loses force when we remember that the tech- 


nical subjects represent only about one-fourth of the total of 


required work, and that the rest of the work is made up from 
the usual high-school branches which possess a recognized cul- 
tural and disciplinary value. Probably no American has done 
more to make commercial education respected and _ respect- 
able than President James of Northwestern University, and in an 
address in Philadelphia, he said: ‘‘ There are boys in our com- 
munity to whom none of the existing courses appeal, whom this 
course would be a means of awakening, arousing, training, 
educating.” 

The second purpose of a business department is to give 
young men and women such a training as will make them useful 
in the business world and assist them in finding congenial and 
profitable employment. It is the custom of banks and business 
houses to recruit their office forces from our grammar and high 
schools, and, whatever may be our theories, this practice is 
likely to continue for sometime to come, and that for two 
reasons: first, the college graduate is unwilling to go to work 
at what he considers to be a boy’s wages and boy’s work; 
second, the opinion is commonly held by business-men, whether 
rightly or wrongly I do not attempt to say, that the young fel- 
low who is just out of college is unfitted to enter upon the 
drudgery and to attend to the details of the minor position which 
he must occupy until he has shown his fitness for something bet- 
ter. 

Do business-men recognize the value of this technical train- 
ing? Yes! Formerly our bankers and business-men took 
their raw recruits from the grammar schools and were satisfied, 
if they had mastered the “three R’s,” but we find a mark of 
progress in the fact that many of our best business-men, while 
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still insisting upon the mastery of the “three R’s,” demand that 
this be supplemented by a good high-school training, and there 
is an increasing demand for boys who have also acquired some 
practical knowledge of business affairs. In my school we do 
not graduate enough boys from our business course to supply 
the demand from business-men, and many of those who have 
employed one of our graduates have come to us for a second 
and a third. 

The New York Teachers’ Association recently sent a set of 
questions to business and professional men in New York city 
about the public-school boys whom they had employed. To 
these questions four hundred and nine answers were received. 
In commenting on these replies the World’s Work said :* 

There is a significant preponderance of opinion in favor of teaching all 
boys the elements of bookkeeping. Nearly all the answers lay great stress 
on the advantage of learning at an early age how to keep accounts neatly 
and accurately; and a majority think that boys should be taught in school 
something about actual business transactions. There is even a strong pre- 
ponderance of opinion that the public-school course should aim directly at 
preparing pupils to earn a livelihood. But it is not meant that they should 
become merely commercial schools or “clerk factories,” only that the 
studies should be utilitarian as well as “cultural.” The judgment evidently 
is that the two kinds of studies need not be wholly divorced, and that by 
right teaching both results can be gained from the same studies. 

There is a decided opinion that some commercial training should be 
given as a preparation for the professions; and that boys who propose to 
enter commercial careers should begin commercial studies at fourteen years 
of age. As regards foreign languages, emphasis is laid on the desirability, 
first of knowing German, then Spanish; French comes third. The longer a 
boy has school training the better his chance of employment. There is a 
strong preference for high-school graduates. 


But why should the value of a subject be seriously ques 
tioned because it has a vocational purpose? What is the pur- 
pose of an education? President Roosevelt is reported to have 
said: “If an educational institution means anything, it means 
fitting a man for better service than he could do without it.” If 


educating a pupil means fitting him for better service, why is it 


not as legitimate to fit a girl to be a good stenographer as to be 


*See World’s Work, November, 1902, p. 2711. 
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a good teacher? There is surely a great need for good stenog- 
raphers whose knowledge of shorthand is supplemented by a 
good general education. Is it not well that every young man 
and woman should be equipped with the training necessary to 
enable them to earn a livelihood? Is not that community to 
be congratulated which has a large percentage of independent, 
self-supporting citizens ? 

How many and what positions are open to the graduates of 
our high schools who have no special training? The girls may 
find employment in stores or factories with Jong hours and 
hard work at $0.75 to $1.25 a day, or they may do housework. 
If the high school takes the daughter of a common laborer and 
while educating her gives her a training that will enable her to 
earn from $8 to $15 a week with steady and much less arduous 
employment, has it not done a good thing for the girl as well 
as for the community? It costs no more to instruct her in 
stenography and typwriting than to teach her Latin or Greek. 
As a stenographer, she will be in a position where her mental 
powers should continue to develop, while, if she goes to work 
in a store or a factory, she will soon forget her Latin or Greek, 
and what mental discipline she has gained will be lost under the 
stress of her daily routine of hard labor. 

The boy who has just graduated from a high school knows 
that when he applies to a business-man for a position, he will be 
asked : ‘‘What can you do?” If he has a knowledge of stenog- 
raphy and typewriting, or of bookkeeping, and the ability to 
add a column of figures rapidly and accurately, and can write 
a good business hand, he is prepared to do something which 
will give him a foothold toward his business career, and then, if 
his additional general training is of any value, he willbe able 
to earn promotion more rapidly than his more poorly equipped 
fellow. Of course, these positions are clerical, but you do not 
expect a boy of eighteen, without capital, to start in at the head 
of a business. It is only by showing that he can fill the minor 
position well that he earns his promotion to a better one. If I 
may again quote President James : 


Such schools take a boy at fifteen years of ageand keep him... . until 
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he has acquired such habits of steady work and application, promptness, 
neatness, and thoughtfulness as will make an invaluable assistant in any busi- 
ness office. 

I have tried to show you that a good business course will keep 
boys in school, that it will impart to them a measure of mental 
discipline and power, and that the training which it gives will 
aid them in earning a living; but these things alone do not meas- 
ure its value. In every community there is a large classof boys to 
whom school life does not appeal ; many of them come from the 
homes of workingmen and realize that they must prepare to care 
for themselves, and it is to this class of boys that the practical 
features of a business course especially appeal. The principal 
of a large school said to me a few days ago: 

My building is full, and it is proposed to take my business department 
out and put it into another building. If this is done, I shall lose the most 
interesting of my school problems. Many of the boys who are attracted by 
this course come to us without a liking for study, irresponsible, wilful, rebel- 
lious, lacking in courtesy, and without any definite purpose in life, and we 
are trying to make men of them. We do not always succeed, but the suc- 
cesses have been much more numerous than the failures, and the results have 
been very gratifying. 

I think that we shall some day reach a new point of view, 
where we shall be able to see with a clearer vision, and then we 
shall all recognize that any subject, bookkeeping for instance, 
which tempts a rough, unreliable, unambitious boy, known as 
Bill Jones, to remain in school after he has vowed that he will 
never go another day; which so holds his interest that he for- 
gets to play truant and hates to lose a single recitation ; which 
so changes his attitude toward school life that he is persuaded 


to try other studies, and even to continue in school for three or 
four years, with the result that he is so changed that when he 
goes out from school with his diploma in his hand he has 


acquired habits of punctuality, industry, trustworthiness, and 
courtesy, and has the determination to make the best possible 
use of his talents and opportunities ; which in a word has changed 
Bill Jones into William Jones, has justified its right to a place in 
the curriculum of any high school. 

The editor of the Journal of Education said some time ago: 
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‘Business education has come to stay. What are you going to 
do about it?’’ That question is still the most important one 
relating tocommercial education. Ifthe commercial department 
of your school is to fulfil its purpose, it must be on a par with 
the other departments ; and if that is not its present position, it 
is your first duty to place it there. What would be thought of 
a father who would say to one of his sons: ‘You are neither 
handsome, nor bright, nor attractive, nor strong, nor useful; you 
must stay at home and keep out of sight, while your more 
favored brother is allowedevery privilege.” Surely he would be 
an unnatural parent, and yet that is the way many business 
departments are treated. Many such departments are not 
respected because they are not made respectable by comparison 
with the other departments in the same school. Give your busi- 
ness department just as suitable a home and just as good an 
equipment of teachers and supplies as you give any other depart- 
ment in your school, and you will immediately begin to say nice 
things about it, and other teachers will do the same, and the 
department will very soon become a respected member of the 
school. 

As this old prejudice against business branches disappears, we 
shall come to see that such subjects as bookkeeping, stenogra- 
phy, and commercial law, should not be restricted to the pupils 
who are pursuing the business course, but that they are entitled 
to a place in any course of study because of their general utility. 
A study of commercial law will not enable every man to be his own 
lawyer, but it will give him a knowledge of the principles of law 
involved in ordinary business affairs, and will help him to know 
when he ought to consult a lawyer. Professional men will find 
a knowledge of stenography not the least of the labor-saving 
devices of modern times, and the boy who is preparing for a 
profession should be encouraged to make this a part of his prep- 
aration. Every man who has thehandling of even small sums of 
money will find a knowledge of bookkeeping of real value. 
Business-men will find that a knowledge of accounts will enable 
them to know when their books are being properly kept. If every 
housekeeper had a sufficient knowledge of accounts to keep an 
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accurate record of expenditures, it would enable her to answer 
the question, ‘‘Where does all the money go to?” and if neces- 
sary this record would form a basis for systematic economy. At 
any time a woman may have business cares thrust upon her, and 
she will then find a knowledge of business matters of positive 
value. 

In conclusion, I have tried to help you to see that the most 
important function of a business department is educational ; that 
the technical business branches should be taught just as thor- 
oughly and conscientiously as other high-school branches; that 
when they are so taught they do possess educational value ; that 
only when these subjects are well taught will the knowledge 
acquired possess any real earning value; and that the great object 
of commercial teachers, as of all other teachers, should be to 
help boys and girls to be independent and self-supporting men 
and women, and useful and desirable members of society. 

Cartos B. ELtis. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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METHODS IN USE OF ACCREDITING SCHOOLS. 


THE time allotted for consideration of this subject necessarily 
limits me to a brief presentation of its main essentials. It has 
been deemed best, therefore, to confine the scope of this paper 
to a concise exposition of the origin and progress of the accred- 
iting system, the present methods of accrediting schools, the 
methods of certificating students, and the general evaluation of 
the system as conceived and executed primarily by the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, supplementing it with reports of methods in 
use in other institutions whenever sufficient differentiation obtains 
to cause any material modifications of the plans evolved. I shall 
make no attempt to set the merits or the demerits of the accred- 
iting system over against those of the examination system as 
operating within the territory covered by this association. To 
do so would be to transcend the bounds circumscribed by the 
topic assigned me. 

The accrediting system had its origin at the University of 
Michigan ina resolution adopted by the faculty in 1871 and 
confirmed by the Board of Regents in 1872—thirty years ago. 
It sprang from two apparently antagonistic causes: first, from 
an earnest desire on the part of the president and members of 
the faculty to co-operate with superintendents and principals of 
high schools with a view to consolidating, strengthening, and ele- 
vating the entire system of the state; and, secondly, from urgent 
solicitations of superintendents and principals of the leading 
high schools of the state for closer articulation with the univer- 
sity as an organic part of the educational system, to the end that 
each institution might react upon and stimulate the other for the 
benefit of each and the good of the whole. 

In the early beginnings of the accrediting system a committee 
of the faculty, upon special invitation of superintendents and 
boards of education, annually visited the high schools and exam- 


*This address was delivered at the annual meeting of the Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland at Baltimore, Md. 
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ined their courses of study, methods of instruction, scholarship 
of teachers and pupils, library and laboratory facilities, and pre- 
vailing intellectual and moral conditions. In addition, schedules 
of test questions, previously prepared for use of visiting com- 
mittees, were assigned the various classes and their written 
answers submitted as confirmatory evidence of the character of 
the work accomplished. These findings were reported to the 
faculty, and upon their character was determined the future rela- 
tionship between each individual high school and the university. 

As time advanced, and the number of schools seeking accred- 
ited relationship multiplied, this system was found burdensome 
and impracticable. The professors were too engrossed with their 
legitimate university duties to give sufficient time properly to con- 
duct this work. In consequence the formal test examination fell 
into disuse, and the term of affiliated relationship was gradually 
extended to two or three years, according to the excellence of 
the school, the university always reserving the right to re-exam- 
ine whenever, in its judgment, changed conditions might seem 
to warrant. 

This system prevailed until three years ago, when stress of 
numbers, inadaptability of certain members of the faculty to dothe 
work of inspection, anda desire for greater uniformity of stand- 
ards and methods necessitated achange. Following the example 
of several of her sister-institutions, the University of Michigan 
appointed a special official to take sole charge of inspection and 
to report his findings to a so-called diploma school committee, 
composed of heads of departments, with the president of the 
university as chairman. This plan of inspection now obtains, in 
some form or other, in connection with all the great universities 
of the Northwest, except the universities of Minnesota and Indi- 
ana. The smaller institutions generally accept the standards set 
by the great universities of their respective states. 

The University of Minnesota, as stated, has no special high- 
school inspector as such, but it attains practically the same ends 
through the State High-School Board, an organization created 
by the legislature and endowed with certain specific powers and 
duties. This board appoints the state high-school inspector, 
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determines the methods of examination and standards of schol- 
arship, and approves or disapproves of the work of each individ- 
ual high school according to the findings reported. If these find- 
ings are satisfactory, the high school is given a bonus of $400 
from the state treasury as an aid and stimulus to further 
endeavor and is placed on the accredited list. Students graduat- 
ing from such approved schools are, if properly recommended, 
admitted without examination into all the higher institutions of 
the state, including the state university. That the standards set 
for the high schools are of a high order is attested by the fact that 
the president of the state university is ex officio chairman of the 
State High-School Board. 

In Indiana the methods of procedure are widely divergent 
from those already described. In that state the inspecting and 
accrediting function is performed solely by the State Board of 
Education, the different members of the board apportioning the 
work among themselves. Graduates from the high schools thus 
accredited, or ‘‘commissioned,” are admitted without examina- 
tion, when properly recommended, into the state university and 
all the other high institutions of the state. 

As stated above, therefore, the field-work in connection with 
the great universities of the north central states, with the excep- 
tions named, is conducted at the present time by special inspec- 
tors. And, although representing different institutions, so sys- 
tematic has the work become that the inspectors follow the same 
general methods of procedure, apply the same general principles 
of analysis, and seek the same general ends. Their methods 
differ somewhat in minor details, but not in essentials. The 
routine is practically as follows: 

The inspector visits the schcols without previous notification. 
He learns the population of the city, the total enrolment of the 
schools, the enrolment in the high school, and the number of 
teachers employed, both in the grades and in the high school. 
He acquaints himself with the teachers of the high school, 
inquires concerning their academic and professional preparation, 
the subjects they teach, and the number and average length of 
their daily class periods. He visits the class-rooms, analyzes the 
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work of the teachers, and endeavors to determine the efficiency 
of each by noting his aim and plan of lesson, his mastery of the 
subject, his skill in adapting the lesson to the needs and capaci- 
ties of his pupils, his ability to analyze and classify difficulties, 
his power to attract and hold attention, his skill in the art of 
questioning, his assignment of the lesson; he also notes the man- 
ner in which the pupils have attacked the lesson, their habits of 
thought and study, and the general spirit and progress of the 
class. He examined the course of study, the text-books used, 
the library and laboratory facilities; he takes note of the plan of 
organization, the character and methods of discipline, and the 
intellectual and moral tone of the school ; and he ascertains the 
average size of the graduating classes, the number of graduates 
attending higher institutions of learning, the number now pre- 
paring for such institutions, and the general attitude of the board 
of education, the patrons, and the community toward the school 
and toward educational affairs generally. Finally, he examines 
the structure, capacity, heating, lighting, and ventilating of 
school buildings. 

All these facts and more are recorded by the inspector and 
reported back to the proper committee, or to the faculty, as a 
basis for determining what relationship should exist between the 
high school and the university. In case, however, it is a high 
school seeking a renewal of accredited relationship, this report 
is supplemented by official records showing the ability, or inabil- 
ity of the students representing this high school to pursue uni- 
versity work with profit. If all the conditions essential to a 
school of high grade, as indicated by the inspector’s report and by 
the scholarship of the students of this school attending the uni- 
versity, are present, the high school is formally approved and 
placed on the accredited list ; if these conditions are wanting, 
the school is rejected, and the reasons therefor are specifically 
given to the proper authorities. It should be remarked in this 
connection, however, that some universities, notably Chicago and 
Illinois, follow the plan of accrediting by subjects, approving 
some and disapproving others; while the universities of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Iowa regard the high school as a unit and 
accept it or reject it as such. 
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As to methods of certificating students to university authori- 
ties, there is much confusion and misunderstanding, especially 
among those unacquainted with the workings of the accrediting 
system. It is generally assumed that the possession of a diploma 
from an approved high school opens wide the doors of the uni- 
versity to all who may choose to enter. Such is far from the 
exact truth. At least four conditions must be fulfilled before an 
applicnnt can receive recognition at the hands of the university : 

1. The applicant must have received his preparatory training 
in an accredited high school. 

2. The applicant must be a graduate of an accredited high 
school. The university sets the stamp of its disapproval upon 
non-high school graduates and will give them no recognition 
whatever. Only the finished high-school product receives con- 
sideration. 

3. The applicant must present a regulation certificate, fur- 
nished by the university and properly filled and signed by the 
superintendent or principal of high school ; this certificate states 
that he has completed all the work required for entrance to the 
university and specifies the branches pursued, number of weeks 
and of recitations per week devoted to each, text-books used, 
and the teachers’ estimates of his scholarship in the several 
branches. 

4. The applicant must furnish a recommendation from the 
superintendent, high-school principal, or faculty attesting their 
belief in his ability to pursue university work with pleasure and 
profit to himself and credit to the university. The aim of this 
provision is manifestly to throw the responsibility for his success 
back upon the high school where it properly belongs. The school 
knows, on the one hand, all about the student, his powers, capa- 
bilities, and impulses ; and, on the other, all about the require- 
ments of the university, and should, therefore, be able to judge 
accurately whether he is of university material. 

It should be observed that after the first semi-annual exami- 
nation of the freshman year, the records of scholarship attained by 
the students thus recommended are reported back to their 
respective high schools, and the credit or discredit, after making 
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due allowances for changed conditions, is charged accordingly. 
So deeply is the responsibility felt by high-school authorities 
that they are wont to exaggerate on the side of conservatism. 
This is not only the testimony of superintendents and principals 
themselves, but it is demonstrated by the fact that every year 
numbers of students who have been refused recommendations by 
the accredited schools present themselves and enter the university 
by way of the examination door. This requirement has led not 
a few high-school authorities to grade the diplomas granted to 
the graduating classes as ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘ B,” the former entitling the 
holder to certificates of admission to the university, and the 
latter withholding such privilege. 

Having now briefly indicated the origin and early develop- 
ment of the accrediting system, the methods of accrediting 
schools, and the methods of certificating students to university 
authorities, there remains to ask what is the effect of this system 
upon the university, upon the high schools, and upon the educa- 
tional system of the state as a whole. From the standpoint of 
the University of Michigan, two features are worthy of consider- 
ation: first, the effect of the system upon scholarship ; and, sec- 
ondly, its effect upon attendance. 

As to scholarship, little better can be done than to summarize 
a report made by a committee of the faculty appointed to inves- 
tigate the standings of students admitted on certificate as com- 
pared with those admitted on examination for the first nine years 
of the existence of the accrediting system. This committee made 
a careful study of the examination records of all the members of 
the freshmen classes for the period named, and tabulated the 
results in such manner as to show separately the standings of 
those admitted on certificate and those admitted on examination 
—a study involving more than a thousand students and more 
than ten thousand examinations. The committee refrained from 
examining the records subsequent to the freshman year, in the 
belief that one year in the university ought to obliterate the main 
distinctions arising from differences in preparatory schools. From 
the tables thus framed and classified the committee computed 
the percentages of scholarships from each class by dividing the 
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number of examinations successfully passed by the number that, 
by order of the faculty, ought to have been passed. The follow- 
ing are the results obtained: 


Total number of students admitted on certificate . - - 470 
The percentage of scholarship - : - - - - - 88.91 
The total number of students admitted on examination - - 574 
The percentage of scholarship - - - - 87.22 


It will be observed that the committee founda slight balance 
in favor of admission by certificate, showing that the university 
was the gainer, rather than the loser, by the change. Unfortu- 
nately no systematic investigations have been made since that 
time. It is our firm belief, however, that a like investigation 
today would not result to the disadvantage of the certificated 
student. 

As to the effect of the certificate system on the attendance at 
the university, there is not the slightest doubt in the minds of 
any conversant with its workings but that it greatly increases it. 
This is the unanimous verdict of high-school and university 
authorities, of the students themselves, and of high-school 
inspectors. It follows as a natural consequence from shortening 
and smoothing the pathway leading from the high school to 
the university and from bringing them into closer union and 
sympathy with each other. Two illustrations from many: A 
little more than a year ago the inspector responded to an invita- 
tion to examine the high school in the town of A. He was 
informed by the superintendent that there was no one preparing 
to enter higher institutions and no sentiment for such prepara- 
tion, but that he desired affiliated relationship with the univer- 
sity for the purpose of creating and arousing such an interest. 
The school was examined and accredited in the usual way. 
This very act seemed to arouse such ambitions, and to open the 
door to such undreamed possibilities, that three students entered 
the university in the fall and others went elsewhere. 

Somewhat less than a year ago the high school in the town 
of B. was re-examined and rejected after having been on our 
accredited list for many years. Six students who were pre- 
paring to enter the university on certificate were thus deprived 
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of the privilege and could now enter only on examinations. Of 
these six, one came and was successful; the other five sought 
institutions of lower grade. The school has now been reorgan- 
ized and has made application for re-examination. 

But it is from the standpoint of the high schools that the 
crowning virtue of the accrediting system is most marked, a fact 
wholly unrecognized and unappreciated by the great majority of 
those unacquainted with the practical workings of the system. 
It has been deemed best, therefore, to pcint out definitely and 
specifically wherein the accrediting system reflects upon and 
exalts the high schools, even at the cost of overlapping and 
repetition. 

1. [ts influence upon standards.—Before a school can _ be 
accredited it must offer all the branches required at the univer- 
sity for admission; it must pursue them for certain periods of 
time, the minimum of which is specified ; it must give suitable 
opportunities for library and laboratory work; and it must 
attain a certain fixed degree of thoroughness, vitality, and spirit 
of scholarship. The inspector comes, backed by all the author- 
ity and influence of a great university, examines these standards 
according to his definitely fixed ideals, and reports back to the 
proper authorities. Upon this report hang in a large measure 
the reputation, the influence, and the prestige of the school, and 
therefore a favorable outcome is highly prized. Inspectors are 
frequently requested by superintendents to examine their schools 
unofficially for the sole purpose of aiding them in marking and 
bettering their standards. 

2. Its influence upon the teaching force.— After the inspector 
has examined a high school, as heretofore outlined, comes the 
conference. Here he explains to the superintendent or principal 
the conditions as he sees them, commending the good and point- 
ing out the bad. He explains tha theories of the university, 
changes in requirements for admission, and plans in operation 
in the best high schools, and he suggests ways and means for 
correcting deficiencies and laying solid foundations for scholar- 
ship. He advises also concerning the organization, the methods 
of discipline, the courses of study, library and laboratory facili- 
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ties, text-books, and supplies. The inspector listens, in turn, to 
a statement of their difficulties, fears, hopes, and ambitions, and 
aids to the best of his ability in their proper solution. He meets 
the teachers, if need be, and gives them opportunity to ask for 
his criticisms, suggestions, and help—an opportunity of which 
they freely avail themselves. If the standards of the school are 
only moderately satisfactory, or are too low to warrant establish- 
ment of accredited relationship, it is placed on the “ nursing 
list’? and re-examined the following year. If conducted frankly 
and sympathetically, the conference hour can be made productive 
of immeasurable benefit. 

3. Lts influence upon pupils.— The influence of the accrediting 
system upon pupils has already been indicated. There needs to 
be added, however, that the opening of the university door to 
all properly accredited students is not the only potent influence 
at work among them. The repeated visits of the university 
inspector are of scarcely less importance. They arouse among 
the pupils of the average high school a spirit of inquiry con- 
cerning colleges and universities ; they set them to thinking and 
to talking about going to college; they intensify their desires 
and stimulate their ambitions to make the trial. The very fact 
that a great educational institution will send an official to them 
adds dignity, importance, and seriousness of purpose to the work 
of the school and to the work of life. The pupils often ask 
questions concerning the university, the expenses of living, the 
opportunities for self-help, the methods of securing rooms and 
of registering. These the inspector answers individually, in 
groups, or ina short address before the school, offering sug- 
gestions, encouragement, help. 

4. Its influence upon the board of education and the communities. 
— The boards of education and the communities always desire 
the highest possible efficiency of their schools, and they have 
come to measure this efficiency by the recognition the schools 
receive at the hands of the university. They therefore cordially 
invite the university inspector, earnestly seek his opinions and 
advice, and give serious consideration to all his recommendations. 
Indeed, so thoroughly have they come to rely upon the university 
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to mark the efficiency of their schools that I do not exaggerate 
when I say that there are few places in Michigan where a superin- 
tendent or high-school principal can long maintain his position 
if accredited relationship, once established with the university, 
should be repudiated on re-examination. 

As to the effects of the accrediting system upon the educa- 
tional system of the state as a whole, I quote from the annual 
report of President Angell to the Board of Regents, after an 
experiment of ten years; He says: 


This innovation on old customs, like all innovations, and chiefly because 
it was an innovation, was met at once with severe criticism and especially by 
some distinguished educators in the older colleges; fearing, as was alleged, 
that such a system would bring down the standards of colleges. Experience, 
however, has proved that there was no ground for fear, except that the thing 
was new, and not practiced in the mother-colleges. Two facts are to be 
noted among the results: (1) The standard of preparation in the high 
schools, if affected at all, has been elevated rather than lowered; (2) the 
state system of education has become areality. It is obvious that there can 
be no system, properly so called, without an actual and living connection and 
communication among its members. By calling for the visiting or examining 
committee of the faculty, the high schools have been brought into that vital 
connection with the university which makes them parts of a natural organism 
and, so far as concerns our schools, our state system no longer exists merely 
on paper. 

No one can look into the condition of these schools without feeling satis- 
fied that this connection has had the effect both to animate their students to 
more earnest effort, and to encourage and strengthen the teachers; while it 
has brought about a more perfect unity of plan and method in the schools of 
the state in general. In short, it gives to our schools, otherwise isolated, a 
bond of union and a center of life. We are convinced, as the result of an 
experiment of ten years, that this co-operative plan, especially if entered 
into by the few remaining schools, and thus perfected, will give a character 
of consistency, solidity, strength, and efficiency to the educational work of 
the state, which will leave nothing further to be desired but the uninterrupted 
operation and movement of the system. 


At that time there were sixteen schools upon the accredited 
list ; today the number has swelled to 250. Ina recent inter- 
view President Angell, in the light of the twenty years that have 
passed since that report was written, emphatically confirms the 
position there taken. He realizes that the accrediting system 
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has its limitations, the same as the examination or any other 
system; but that, taken as a whole, it is freest from objections, 
is the most productive, and the most logical of all systems yet 
devised. 

One criticism presents itself. The admission of properly 
accredited students to the university without examination tends 
to belittle examinations as an educational factor. This, how- 
ever, is incidental rather than essential, and the university is 
gradually awakening to the necessity of setting the stamp of its 
disapproval upon it. 

In conclusion permit me to say that the colleges and uni- 
versities of the territory covered by the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools are perfecting a plan 
looking toward a general recognition of the best high schools 
in the several states. When this plan is completed and put in 
execution, it will not be unlike this association in the breadth 
and uniformity of the work attempted. 

A. S. WHITNEY. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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GEORGE HERBERT LOCKE, 


IT has been a pleasure to note with each succeeding year the progress 
being made in Massachusetts in the solution of the great problem of second- 
tien ary education, how to provide that each girl and each boy 
MASSACHUSETTS in the state may enjoy the rightful inheritance of a free 
FOWARD 178 public-school education. It has been well established that 
aa sae the high school is as much a part of the public system of 
education as is that part known as the grammar school, and the establishment 
of this is due in no small measure to the admirable statement made by Mr. 
Frank A. Hill, the secretary of the state board, in his address before the New 
England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools on “ How Far is 
the Public High School a Just Charge upon the Public Treasury ?”* Such 
a clear, dispassionate, and logical statement was necessary, and the effect has 
been felt in states outside of New England. Massachusetts moves slowly, 
but moves with weight. The forward march is taken after due considera- 
tion, but ‘“ Where the vanguard camps today the rear will camp tomorrow.” 
There are no frantic bursts of speed, and consequently there is but little 
exhaustion. Since 1826 it has been the policy of the state that every town 
with more than five hundred families must maintain a high school, but with 
the growth of public sentiment in favor of equal opportunities for all, it 
seemed wise in 189! to crystallize this sentiment into legislation to the effect 
that the state should order every town without a high school of its own to pay 
the tuition of its properly qualified children in the high school of another 
town or city. While this was eminently just from the standpoint of the child, 
it bore heavily upon some of the smaller places, and so in 1895 the state 
agreed to reimburse towns of a less valuation than $500,000 each, and with- 
out high schools of their own, for their tuition expenditure in outside high 
schools. This relieved the situation in some places, and the educational 
results were so encouraging that in 1902 the state extended its policy of aid 
to all towns that are not required by law to maintain high schools of their 
own, that is, to all towns with less than five hundred families. That this 
provision of aid by the state may not be taken undue advantage of by towns 
that are comparatively wealthy, although small in population, the one hundred 
and eighty-five towns that come under this general law are distributed into 
five classes: 

*SCHOOL REVIEW, December, 1898. 
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1. Towns not entitled to the benefits of the statute. Whether a town is 
entitled to relief under this statute is determined in a very simple manner. 
The valuation of the state taken from the official report of the “Aggregate 
of Polls, Property, Taxes,” etc., compiled in the office of the secretary of the 
commonwealth is $3,033,884,001. The average membership of the public 
schools for the corresponding school year was 414,533. The average valua- 
tion for each pupil in the average membership of the public schools of the 
state is $7,319. Taking this as the unit, we find that in twenty-four towns 
coming under the statute the average valuation is higher. These, then, 
receive no aid. 

2. Towns without high schools of their own and with a valuation of less 
than $750,000 each are entitled to state reimbursement for their full tuition 
expenditures, provided they are incurred for tuition in high schools approved 
by the state board of education. Eighty-nine towns are included in this 
class. 

3. Towns without high schools of their own and with a valuation of more 
than $750,000 each are entitled to state reimbursement of one-half of their 
tuition expenditures. Of these there are eighteen. 

4. Towns maintaining a high school with two or more teachers each are 
entitled to a grant from the state of $300 annually, provided their high-school 
conditions are approved by the state board of education. There are thirty- 
three towns thus aided. 

5. Towns that have high schools of their own with only one teacher 
receive no allowance from the state. Such high schools are not recognized. 
There are two courses open to such a town. It may discontinue the high 
school and pay for tuition in some approved high school outside, in which 
case the state will reimburse it in full if it then is eligible for class 2, or one- 
half if it is inclass 3; or if it engages an additional teacher and passes the 
inspection of the state board, it will be subsidized to the amount of $300 
annually. There are twenty-one of these towns in which there is but one 
teacher, and this provision will surely result in raising these to the dignity of 
having two teachers in their high schools. The subsidy is large enough to 
encourage effort. 

It will be noticed that in all these statutes it is provided that the high 
school attended must be approved by the state board. It is pertinent, there- 
fore, to inquire what the state requires of a high school, and that will really 
give us the definition of a high school in Massachusetts. ‘The school must be 
adequately equipped and “ Kept by a principal, and such assistants as may 
be needed, of competent ability and good morals ;" it shall give instruction 
in such subjects “as the school committee consider expedient to be taught in 
the high school, and in such additional subjects as may be required for the 
general purpose of training and culture as well as for the purpose of prepar- 
ing pupils for admission to state normal schools, technical schools, and col- 
leges;”’ it shall maintain “one or more courses of study at least four years 
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in length;” and “it shall be kept open for the benefit of all the inhabitants of 
the city or town for at least forty weeks, exclusive of vacations, in each year. 
If a town has not maintained for at least thirty-six weeks during the year, 
exclusive of vacations, a high school such as is mentioned, the town forfeits 
its share in the income of the school fund. Suitable material surroundings 
and equipment, at least two teachers, a four years’ course of study, anda 
session of forty weeks, are the necessary conditions for a high school to be 
recognized as such hy the state and to have a right to share in the privileges 
accorded to the high schools. 

The purpose of this legislation is no doubt apparent to our readers: 
Towns that put forth an effort commensurate with their means are to be 
helped so that the children in such towns may have the educational privileges 
to which as members of the commonwealth they are entitled. The still 
deeper purpose is the improvement of all high schools and the raising of the 
standard of education. A sign of the times is the very sensible suggestion 
that in the small high schools the department of science instruction should 
be strengthened; and that one of the teachers ought to be selected with 
reference to his ability to teach such subjects as physics, botany, and chemistry, 
In the elementary grades we are introducing nature study and insisting upon 
its great value, and yet in many of our high schools we are not providing 
any outlet or culmination of that work. We study nature in the grades, and 
we study books about science in the high schools. It is to be hoped that in 
every one of these small high schools of Massachusetts there will be found 
a teacher who is interested in science and who can direct the work in nature 
study in the grades so there will be not only the correlation about which we 
hear so many theoretical platitudes, but an educational value that will mean 
the enlargement and vitalization of the experiences of the girls and boys. 
It is in these small systems that the great opportunity is to be found. 


THE Department of Public Instruction in France is making an effort to 
have all education guaranteed to be of a certain quality, whether that educa- 
cnn tien OO obtained in a private or in a public school. The 
OF PRIVATE quality can of course be determined only by the academic and 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS nrofessional standing of those who impart instruction and by 
ieee the material equipment of the place in which it is imparted. 
The right to open a secondary school is granted only by the minister of 
public instruction, and up to this time it was necessary that the principal 
should have the diploma of dachelier and a certificate to the effect that he 
had been attached for five years, presumably as a teacher, to some institution 
of secondary education. It will be noticed that the qualification here is 
really only academic, as the requirements:,in the certificate could easily be 
evaded. But even if the qualifications were satisfactory, there was nothing to 
prevent the principal from staffing his school with men of meager intellectual 
attainments, and the temptation to save expense by such means was too great 
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for many of the principals. The abuse of this privilege of opening a school 
became so common that the government felt it was necessary to safeguard 
the interests of the children, and a new and comprehensive bill has just been 
introduced into the senate. To open a secondary school in France it will 
now be necessary that the principal be twenty-five years of age, a French 
subject, and not under any legal disability. Proofs of these must be sub- 
mitted to the inspector of the district in which he proposes to open the 
school; he must furnish a statement of the places in which he has lived and 
the occupations that he has followed since he was twenty years old; a 
declaration must be submitted setting forth that he does not belong to any 
unauthorized religious society; in addition to the diploma cf a bachelier he 
must produce that of a Zicencié in letters or science; but, more radical than 
any of these and indicating clearly the trend of educational practice in 
France, he must furnish a certificate of pedagogic fitness for the office of a 
principal ; a list of the assistant masters must be submitted, with particulars 
of the career and qualifications of each; the material surroundings are guar- 
anteed by a plan of the schoolhouse and grounds, and even the program of 
instruction to be offered is to be submitted for approval. Such is the nature 
of the bill by which it is hoped that the private secondary school will no 
longer be an “adventure school” with the many attendant evils, but a school 
of such standing guaranteed by government inspection as shall justify any 
parent in sending his son to be instructed therein. No private school can 
take the name of /ycée or collége; it must be visited by an official inspector 
at least once a year, and except for the lowest classes the teachers must have 
at least the diploma of dachelier. Even in these lowest classes the teacher 
must hold the primary certificate. The inspector of the district is held 
responsible for the morality, hygiene, and instruction of the school; it is in 
his power to cite the principal before the courts for any neglect and the 
penalty is a heavy fine and in some cases even imprisonment. 


WHEN the educational atmosphere is charged with the words “accred- 
ited,” “ affiliated,” ‘‘ federated,” and “certificated ;’’ when the Association of 
the Middle States and Maryland at its recent meeting had 
PROVISION FOR 
Examination ano. two able papers on the relationship between the secondary 
CERTIFICATION OF schools and colleges; when the Association of the North 
Sata Central States } inted ission to report 
Seconoary Scoors States has appointed a commission to report on 
By THE University accredited schools, it is timely to record some progress that 
oF LONDON has been made in England toward the solution of this ques- 
tion. The senate of the University of London has adopted a scheme for the 
inspection of schools and for a school-leaving examination in connection with 
which the school-leaving certificates will be awarded to girls and boys who 
have completed the course of study. This leaving certificate will be accepted 
by the university in lieu of the regular matriculation or entrance examina- 
tion, and, provided that the holder of it is sixteen years of age, he will be 
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entitled to all the privileges of the university. The university awards a 
certificate of record for each subject completed, and when the necessary 
number demanded for entrance has been satisfied the school-leaving certifi- 
cate is given. In this way the pupils in the schools receive credit for each 
subject which they have successfully completed, and if at some other time 
they are able to make up the deficiencies, the university is ready to recognize 
the completion of the work. Again, for the older and more capable students 
who may wish to remain longer in the school, the university provides for 
obtaining advanced credit in certain subjects. Along with the certificate 
there is submitted the school record of the pupil in which are set forth the 
curriculum of study pursued at his school, his age, the period during which 
he has attended, the subjects in which he has reached the standard required 
by the university, and also any form of manual, artistic, technical skill, 
and any form of general or special capability displayed during school life not 
tested by the examination. That this plan may be carried out to the advan- 
tage of the school, the university, and the pupil, the university has appointed 
a small board of inspectors to adjust the machinery and safeguard all 
interests. 


al 
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From Homer to Theocritus. A Manual of Greek Literature. By EDWARD 
Capps, Professor of Greek in the University of Chicago. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. vi+ 476. 

A History of Ancient Greek Literature. By HAROLD N. FOWLER, Pu.D., 
Professor in the College for Women of Western Reserve University. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1902. Pp. vii+5o1. 

THESE books, which are, it would seem, the first histories of Greek literature 
written by American authors, differ widely both from each other and from the recent 
work by Professor Gilbert Murray, of Glasgow. 

Professor Capps confines his survey to the period of the classic writers, and the 
reader’s attention is concentrated on the great figures in Greek literature. Professor Fow- 
ler not merely pursues his subject down to the sixth century of our era, but is careful to 
let no Greek writer in all those centuries escape his dragnet,’except a few authors of 
scientific treatises and such lewd fellows of the baser sort. In fact, the index of 
names cited in this volume mounts up into the hundreds, and runs a very close race 
with that formidable list of authors which preludes the unabridged Liddell] and Scott. 

Again, a very conspicuous feature of the former volume, occupying quite one- 
third of its pages, is the quotation of selected renderings of famous or representative 
passages from the writers treated. There is comparatively little of this in the latter 
work, but where selections are given, they are equally well chosen. Both books are 
illustrated by several reproductions of well-known busts or statues of Greek writers, 
and both contain a very complete index and bibliography. So good are these and so 
accurately representative of the books themselves, that they reflect exactly the salient 
characteristics which distinguish the two volumes as they appear to the reviewer. 

Many of the sections introductory to various departments of literature are admi- 
rablv done, for instance in the case of “Choral Lyric Poetry” in Professor Fowler’s 
book, and of “Attic Oratory” in Professor Capps’s. But, in spite of their constant ref- 
erences to the subject, neither quite succeeds in clearly connecting the changing 
phases of Greek literature with the history of Greek life and thought and with the 
currents of political or social change. Here and there are most suggestive and 
illuminative remarks, but on the whole this aspect of the development of Greek litera- 
ture is inadequately treated. Two illustrations may be given in justification of this 
criticism. In his introductory remarks on the development of the drama (a topic 
handled remarkably well so far as dramatic composition and representation are con- 
cerned), Professor Capps writes (p. 183): “In each age we find the type of poetical 
expression which most perfectly reflects the order of beliefs and sentiments of the 
people.” But there follows not a word to show that the drama is a true expression or 
embodiment of the Athenian spirit in the fifth century B.C. Similarly Professor Fow- 
ler tells us (p. 260): “The reason for the change from the Old to the Middle and 
from the Middle to the New Comedy is the change in the taste of the Athenians,” and 


is content to leave the matter there. 
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An even more serious defect is that both books fail to explain the secret of the 
enduring charm and power of Greek literature, or the nature of its appeal to the 
human spirit in such an age as the present. This is not uniformly the case, however; 
some writers are more adequately presented than others, and on the whole Professor 
Capps’s book succeeds better in this respect than Professor Fowler’s. Yet it is also 
in the former work that the omission is more serious, because the book from its very 
nature will appeal chiefly (as the preface states) “to the general reader who has not 
the time, even if he has the training and equipment, for comprehensive readings in 
the Greek texts, and to the average student whose attainments in Greek are not 
sufficient to furnish an adequate background for the most profitable study of the ordi- 
nary manuals.” ‘The book almost always makes interesting reading; the selections 
are as a rule admirable (perhaps less Bryant and more Lang or Palmer would improve 
the chapters on Homer); and the scholar is grateful for the gems of translation col- 
lected for him in such a chapter as that on the “Elegiac, lambic, and Melic Poets.” 
But unless, through the always unsatisfactory medium of translation, the general 
reader can catch for himself something of the spirit of the Greek writer, he will too 
often remain unenlightened as to the nature of that excellence in matter and manner 
which such a work should strive to interpret for him. 

The introductory chapter in this book, on the general characteristics of Greek 
literature, is excellent so far as it goes, but unfortunately Professor Capps considers it 
“superfluous to dwell on the intrinsic excellence in form and thought of the Greek 
masterpieces,” apparently thinking that, like writing and reading, such appreciation 
comes by nature. Some years ago the reviewer put on a certain examination paper 
for somewhat advanced classical students the following question: “As we read such 
lines as these : ‘What little town by river or sea-shore, Or mountain-built with peace- 
ful citadel, Is emptied of its folk, this pious morn?’ or these on the nightingale’s 
song: ‘ Perhaps the self-same song that found a path Through the sad heart of Ruth, 
when, sick for home, She stood in tears amid the alien corn;’ we ask, What finished 
Greek scholar has ever so vividly recalled the manner of the Greeks?” (Shairp). 
What is your conception of “the manner of the Greeks” which Keats in these lines 
is said to have reproduced ? To this question he actually received from one by 
no means incapable student an answer to the effect that the reference was to the 
piratical custom of the Greeks in earlier ages of swooping down upon some little 
town and carrying off its inhabitants into slavery in other lands. Ever since that 
time he has declined to take for granted, even among men who have read much 
Greek, a clear recognition and appreciation of the distinctive qualities of Greek lit- 
erature. 

And curiously (or rather naturally perhaps), it is more often the spiritual or ethical 
side than the artistic which receives inadequate notice in these two books. No one, 
for example, would easily gather from Professor Capps’s scholarly account of the 
Greek dramatists any clear idea of the importance and interest attaching to their out- 
look upon life, to their attitude toward the ethical problems of their day, and to their 
interpretation of God’s dealings with man. And much the same is true of the chap- 
ter on Plato. Again, on the artistic side, plot, composition, structure are more ade- 
quately treated than those more subtle qualities of style which are the man himself. 
(It may be noted, in passing, that both writers ignore the exceeding beauty of Aristo- 
phanes’s lyrics.) This defect runs through both works, but one regrets it more in Pro- 
fessor Capps’s book, which, with that addition, would have been so satisfactory and 
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admirable an interpretation of Greek literature for the two classes of readers men- 
tioned above. As it is, such readers should study, along with Professor Capps’s vol- 
ume, Jebb’s Classical Greek Poetry. 

A few cf the minor slips which have been noted in reading this book may be 
for “roof of 


added: p. 16, first line, “consist” for “consists”; p. 111, “roof the earth’ 
the earth’; on p. 203, fourth line, we read “to suffer guz/¢ for the death of his ances- 
tors”; the sentence beginning at the foot of p. 215 is very awkwardly constructed; p. 


“ 


289, eighteenth line, “it” for “is”; on p. 334 we have the ambiguous rendering 
“Alexander the Great would not have been great had not Xenophon been.” 

Professor Fowler’s book is one of the ‘‘ Twentieth-Century Text-Books,” and is 
so entirely up-to-date as to include sections on such recently discovered works as the 
Georgos of Menander and the poems of Bacchylides. But for our grandchildren’s 
sake, it is to be hoped that this book is not in every way typical of the text-books of 
the century. For it has most unmistakably the defects of its qualities. Covering as 
it does fourteen centuries, and dealing more or less fully with some four or five hun- 
dred writers, it could not fail to become a sort of dictionary of literature, arranged, 
not alphabetically, but chronologically and topically. Its chief use will be as a book 
of reference for college students, for it is full, accurate, and trustworthy, and there is 
much in it which could not easily be found elsewhere in convenient form, especially in 
the chapters on the Alexandrian and Roman periods. ‘The author’s preface says. 
“This book contains little or nothing which should not be familiar to every educated 


’ 


man and woman;”’ a test of education more suited to the ideals of a century ago than 
to those of today. In fact, the preface, in stating that the college student should be 
expected to use the whole book, and in indicating a few omissions which “may” be 
advisable for the immature pupils of the secondary schools, seems to have in view that 
deplorable and surely outworn method of substituting the learning by heart of a dry 
manual of literature for the first-hand acquaintance with literature itself. “A dry 
manual”— simply because such books necessarily make heavy reading, being intended 
to convey information, not inspiration; and Professor Fowler’s book is no exception 
to the rule. Even the reviewer, in spite of a keen sense of duty and great interest 
in the subject, could not resist the temptation to “skip;” nor can he conceive of 
many chapters in it whetting the appetite of the reader for a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with Greek literature. But it is not the book itself so much as the preface which 
requires remodeling. 

Except that the space given to various writers seems now and then somewhat dis- 
proportionate (¢. g., seven pages to Aristophanes, five to Theognis; and to Thucydides 
and Isocrates six each), and that the interest shown in the mere facts of biography 
takes too often the form of conjectures and suggestions about quite unimportant 
details, so that at times one becomes weary of reading “ apparently,” “ probably,” 


“may be,” “seems to have been’’—apart from such matters as these, there is little to 
criticise in the planning and execution of the work. The style is often bald and 
infelicitous, and uniformly pedestrian, but this latter quality is inevitable probably in 
such a work. Here and there the reviewer would demur to the estimate of a particu- 
lar writer, but that is generally where there might well be a difference of taste. One 
somewhat remarkable judgment may, however, be quoted: on p. 400 we find Polybius 
described as “the greatest of Greek historians, with the possible exception of Thucy- 
dides.” Anunfriendly critic might be wicked enough to suggest that possibly a reason 


for this partiality for Polybius could be found in similarity of style and method; for 
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on p. 403 we read: “The style of Polybius is clear, but somewhat prolix; he cares 
little for literary elegance; his tone is always serious, because seriousness befits the 
dignity of his purpose. There are few traces of imagination and hardly a gleam of 
humor. Polybius narrates without dramatic power, and interrupts his narrative by 
disquisitions and discussions conducted without variety or imagination. He is far 
from being a literary artist, but as an historian he occupies a position of honor because 
of his industrious search for information.” Such a critic would nevertheless fail to do 
justice to the real merits of the book; which, however, it may be repeated, ought by 
no means to be used as indicated in the preface, but kept as a manual for reference 
chiefly. 

J. C. ROBERTSON. 
VICTORIA COLLEGE, 
The University of Toronto. 


The Teaching of Physics in the Secondary School. By Epwin H. HALL, 
Being pp. 231-371 of The Teaching of Chemistry and Physics in the 
Secondary School. By ALEXANDER SMITH AND EDWIN H. HALL. 
New York: Longmans Green & Co., Igo2. 

ONE of the lamentable characteristics of the teaching profession is the fact that 
the work of few teachers is determined by conscious aims —that few have a definite 
educational purpose which shapes the nature and quality of their instruction. In fact, 
it almost seems as if the statement were warranted that most teachers are satisfied if 
they attain the immediate object of inducing their pupils to learn their daily lesson as 
presented in the text which has been given them to use. It does not require much 
thought, however, to make one perceive that a concrete and definite conception of 
the good to be gained from the instruction by the student is the very first essential of 
efficient teaching. Hence anything which will tend to turn the thoughts of teachers 
toa consideration of the question of conscious aim in teaching is very valuable. 

Looking at the teaching profession from this point of view, the “American 
Teachers Series,” of which the book under consideration is one volume, should prove 
of great service in elevating the quality of teaching in our secondary schools: for no 
one can read such a book without being compelled to consider what his excuse for 
teaching this or that subject really is; and such thought and discussion must lead to 
a clearing of one’s own mental atmosphere and a consequent increased efficiency 
in the profession. 

Hence Professor Hall’s contribution to this side of the teacher’s thought-life can- 
not but be welcomed as a step in the right direction, and all teachers of physics are 
urged to read it carefully, and to ponder diligently upon the propositions which are 
therein set forth. 

The work is divided into thirteen chapters, as follows: (1) “‘ Whether to be a 
Teacher of Physics;” (2) “Preparation for Teaching ;” (3) “The Teacher as Stu- 


’ 


dent, Observer, and Writer ;” (4) ‘Problems of Laboratory Practice ;” (5) “School 


Text-Books of Physics ;” (6) “ Discovery, Verification, or Inquiry ;” (7) ‘The Tech- 
nique of Laboratory Management ;” (8) “Lectures and Recitations;” (9) “ Physics 


” 


in Primary and Grammar Schools;” (10) “Physics in Various Kinds of Secondary 


Schools ;” (11) “On the Presentation of Dynamics;” (12) “ Plan and Equipment of 


” 


a Laboratory ;” (13) “ Physics Teaching in Other Countries.” 
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In chapter I the essential characteristics of a teacher of physics are shown to be 
a “capacity for clear, sustained, correct thinking,” and an “instinct for machinery.” 
These are certainly necessary traits for a man who desires to master physics, but 
should we not also add as of equal importance several characteristics which perhaps 
are implied as general characteristics which every teacher should have, namely, love 
of nature and art, enthusiasm in the pursuit of his subject, interest in his pupils, sense 
of humor, etc ? 

In the second chapter the preparation for teaching is treated. There are many 
good suggestions here. The teacher is informed “ That the time never comes when 


” 


he can say, ‘I know enough for my work, I will be a student no more.’ He is also 
urged to give sufficient attention to practical things, engineering work in particular, 
and to be sure to acquire manipulative skill and to develop a habit of general observa- 
tion. There is, however, one point in which we should like to have seen a more defi- 
nite and extended treatment. This point is that mentioned at the outset, namely, 
that of the object of studying science. Upon this question we read: ‘“ The objects 
of education in science are, on the one hand, to make men capable, self-sustaining, 
physically comfortable ; on the other hand, to increase their capacity and opportu- 
nities for intellectual enjoyment. Each of these objects has an ethical aspect; for 
men who are materially well-to-do, and intellectually happy, can hardly help being 


’ 


good men and good citizens.”’ It is perfectly clear that so general a statement can 
scarcely serve as the formulation of a definite purpose for a teacher to adopt as his 
ideal, even if it were strictly correct and the highest possible ideal to which he could 
attain. But is it correct that men who are materially well-to-do and intellectually 
happy are necessarily good citizens? Does the ideal include a development of the 
sturdy honesty which is the first characteristic of the scientist ? And where does the 
power to attack a problem in the scientific method and to develop the imagination 
come in ? 

It would be disappointing, indeed, if this were all the help which an aspiring 
teacher could draw from the book toward forming his own educational purpose. 
There are other more definite hints, however, for we read on p. 314: ‘“ The imme- 
diate aim, though not the sole object, of instruction in physics, should be to give the 


” 


power and the habit of using physical knowledge. Also in chap. 10 the. point is 
again discussed. We are here told of the work of the Committee of the National 
Educational Association on College Entrance Requirements in Physics, a committee 
of which Professor Hall was chairman. It seems that the committee never met and 
did not submit any regular report, but the chairman sent in his own views and 
requested the other members to do the same. In Professor Hall’s statement, which 
was indorsed by the National Educational Association, we find a more concise and 
definite formulation of an educational purpose. After discussing the essentials of an 
elementary course in physics, such as so many hours of laboratory work, so much 
lecture work, etc., we are told that it is all intended to help the pupil to gain “not 
merely empirical knowledge, but, as far as practicable, a comprehensive and con- 
nected view of the most important facts and laws in elementary physics.” Does not 
this seem to be a veritable putting of the cart before the horse? For, while that 
comprehensive view is very desirable, is it the essential claim of physics to an impor- 
tant place in the school and college curriculum ? It seems to us rather that the real 
moving power involved is the ability to think clearly and to reason by the scien- 


tific method —this is the horse ; and the cart, which follows of necessity, is the knowl- 
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edge of the laws of physics. For are these laws of themselves so vital to the average 
man that it is advisable to spend as much time in their acquirement as is now 
expended ? To be sure, that knowledge is of great worth, but canits value be com- 
pared with that of the power to reason clearly and according to the scientific method ? 
If from his physics work a man has learned to think by the scientific method, 7. ¢., to 
grasp clearly the salient points in any phenomenon, to use his imagination in seeing 
connection between those points and the characteristics of other things, to draw an 
unbiased conclusion, and then to hold himself ready at any time to test that conclu- 
sion in every way, and abandon it or modify it when necessary —if he has attained 
that power, has he not something that will be of inestimable value to him whatever 
he does ? What would our politics be if all men determined how to vote in this way ? 
The laws of physics generally pass out of mind in a short time, but the scientific habit 
f thought when once acquired remains and will always be permanently useful. 

But even if it is granted that the idea of developing a habit of scientific thought is 
implicitly contained in the statement of the end of studying physics as advocated by 
Professor Hall, there are yet several other important factors in such a purpose which 
do not appear to be even remotely suggested. Professor Hall will surely not deny 
the importance of connecting the scientific principles which are learned at school with 
the ordinary experiences of the daily life of the students. Every physics teacher 
must be aware that few students see the application of the formal experiment in the 
laboratory to the phenomena of daily experience. And yet is not such application 
highly important ? Should the students be so instructed that they fail to see the con- 
nection between nature and the laboratory? Must the students wait till they have 
left school before they discover that true physics teaches them to 

“Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything” ? 

Following the statement of the ain: in teaching physics is the list of experiments 
which is generally known as the Harvard descriptive list, and with which every 
physics teacher is familiar. While the list contains some experiments which seem 
rather barren in thought production, there is no reason why a teacher could not select 
forty of the sixty experiments given and, by presenting the work in the proper way, 
make it vital and efficient in training in scientific thinking. Especially is this true of 
a teacher who has developed a high and definite purpose in teaching. When sucha 
list is presented, however, there may be a danger that the average teacher, who had 
allotted to him the task of so instructing a student in such a problem as the deter- 
mination of specific gravity, for example, that the student will be able to receive 
entrance credit for it, will execute the task in a rather mechanical way. For what 
instructor, after being informed that his pupil must have determined specific gravity 
according to the explanation given in some text, will do any more than assume Archi- 
medes’s principle and put the student through the mechanical and arithmetical opera- 
tion of applying that principle to certain specified cases ? Would it be harder for the 
teacher so to arrange the work that Archimedes’s principle was reached as a result of 
the experiment, rather than that the result should be that the specific gravity of the 
piece of iron was 


weight in air 


7.8 


loss of weight in water 
The purposes and nature of the college-requirement physics having been thus set 


forth, attention is called to the general approval which it has received; for we read : 
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It appears, then, that we have, in the course of work outlined in the preceding 
quotations, a type of college-entrance requirement in physics which is tolerably well 
defined and widely approved. Whether this type is established and maintained as 
generally as it is approved, may be an open question. In that part of the country 
which comes under my personal observation it is very generally established. But in 
this same region the boys who go through a high-school course, without having prep- 
aration for college in view, do not, as a rule, take just this course of physics. They 
take one which is more “ practical” or more “ general” or more “ popular,’”’ almost 
always, I believe, a course that involves less close attention and hard thinking. This 
fact naturally raises a number of questions. Is the college requirement, as interpreted 
and maintained by Harvard, for example, more severe than it should be? Are its 
applications to everyday life too remote? Does it require too much use of mathe- 
matics? .... Do the teachers who devise the courses of physics followed in the 
“English high schools,” and other schools of the same general character, virtually 
express an unfavorable judgment of the college requirement physics for boys who are 
not to go to college ? 

It is possible that some of these questions would be and should be generally 
answered in the affirmative, but this is not the inevitable conclusion. There is still 
the possibility that those who have advocated the same work for boys who are to go 
to college as for boys who are not to go to college have overlooked one very important 
fact, namely, that two sets of boys may not be just alike in their mental traits and 
attainments. .... The ordinary city high school will therefore continue to have a 
general class of pupils who are not capable of going side by side with the pupils of 
the Latin schools —a class who have left the grammar schools comparatively old, and 
will leave the high school at a lower intellectual level than their Latin school con- 
temporaries..... 

Furthermore, even if the natural difference in kind of pupils did not exist, the 
fact that the pupils in one school are preparing to meet requirements set by an 
authority outside the school, while the pupils in the other school are without this stimu- 
lus, will probably always keep the general standard of the work higher in the former 
school than in the latter. 

For the high-school course in physics, as distinguished from the college-require- 
ment course, there is not, so far as | am aware, any general description arrived at by 
formal consensus of opinion. The following extract from the official description of 
the physics work in the high school of Brookline, Mass., gives account of a course 
developed by Mr. John C, Packard, the teacher of physics in that school, which is in 
marked and interesting contrast with the college-requirement course : 

There are two courses in physics. 

“1, The so-called ‘ popular course,’ the fundamental aims of which are: 

“‘(a) To develop in the pupil the habit of steady, persistent, logical thinking ; 

“(6) To render him fairly intelligent in reference to his own scientific environ- 
ment ; 

“(c) To beget a sense of power in his own ability to appreciate scientific truth 
and to draw legitimate conclusions from simple data ; 

“*(@) To teach him to apply the elements of algebra and geometry to the prob- 
lems of daily life ; and finally, 

“‘(e) To arouse within him a deep sense of appreciation of all that modern science 
has done and is still doing for the comfort and convenience of the race.” 

With these ends in view the head of the department, in common with many 
others, has discovered that but very little reliance can be placed upon the ordinary 
text-book, since so few opportunities are given in the average manual for any original 
independent thinking, and since, in general, such books contain so little of anything 
like a practical application of the principles of physics to the phenomena of daily 
life... . . [am far from asserting that the course outlined by Mr. Packard is not far 
better for the average high-school pupil, boy or girl, than the college preparatory 
course, which is also given in the same school. Mr. Packard, and others who, like 
him, have worked out the problem of general high-school physics approximately to 
their own satisfaction on somewhat new lines, will do a service to the public by put- 
ting the results of their experimentation into the form of text-books or manuals avail- 
able for all teachers. These books may or may not prove to be generally acceptable 
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and usable; but in any case they will be an important contribution to that vigorous 
trying-out process through which all methods of science teaching are now going in the 
schools of this country. 

We have quoted thus at length because this section of the book gives a very 
interesting comparison of two very different conceptions of the aims of physics 
teaching. This state of affairs which is described, namely, the coexistence of two 
totally distinct courses in physics, seems to indicate that physics teaching is in a transi- 
tion state. Hence the suggestion to submit the newer course to rigid and searching 
trial is to be encouraged in every way. We confess to have a very strong leaning 
toward the point of view of the newer course. We heartily recognize the great service 
which the Harvard descriptive list has rendered in promoting the welfare of physics 
teaching in this country; for it gave something perfectly definite as a guide for the 
work. It is perfectly clear that something well defined must be produced by those of 
us who believe that the newer course is a vital improvement on the other before we 
can expect to prove the ability of such a course to yield far better results than the 
present college-requirement work. It is to be hoped that such a definite formulation 
of the plan of work will not be long delayed. 

It would be interesting to know what led the high-school teachers to introduce a 
“popular” course side by side with the regular college-requirement course. We are 
rather inclined to believe that it was because the teacher could not interest the majority 
of his pupils in the college-preparatory course. This does not seem to us to glorify that 
course, for is it a thing to be proud of that there are numerous students in what are 
called the English high schools who seem incapable of following the work in physics 
done by the more fortunate (?) brothers in the Latin schools? If we study the opera- 
tion of the old curriculum, we find many children falling out —children who are the 
despair of their teachers, and for whom the parents feel obliged to apologize. In 
fact, so many fall out that only one-third or one-fourth remain to graduate. There 
are many explanations of this repeated failure—-explanations quite convincing to 
those who offer them: the children are dull; the standards are high; the school is 
very particular; it is not meant for the incompetent. But has not the matter quite a 
different aspect if we are as willing to call into question the wisdom of the teachers 
and the studies as we are to decry the abilities of the children? There are institu- 
tions, running in the name of education, which boast of the number of students who 
are annually squeezed out. Is not this boasting of one’s own inefficiency? What 
would we think of a mill that discarded more than half of the raw material ? 
And yet Professor Hall tells us that the high schools will continue to have a class of 
pupils who are not capable, when it comes to the preparatory physics, of going side 
by side with the pupils of the Latin schools? ‘What would such a high school 
undertake to do in physics?” he asks. “Should it follow the college preparatory 
course as far as it can, taking half or two-thirds of it, for example; or should it main- 
tain a course designed with especial reference to the character and aims of its own 
pupils? 1 cannot doubt that the latter alternative will and ought to prevail, etc.” 
Naturally, for if the college-preparatory course has proved its inefficiency by squeezing 
out the majority of the students, it would be only common justice to substitute for 
the college-requirement course one which, by appealing to a larger body of human 
children, proved itself to be more interesting, more useful, more vital, and, in a word, 
more natural. We are even ready to stand accused of the heresy of believing that possi- 
bly the brilliant children from the Latin school might gain a touch of true nature 
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from such a course, in spite of their ability to pass successfully through the college- 
requirement course. 

It is certainly true, as Professor Hall says, that a college-entrance requirement 
may act as a stimulus in keeping up the standard of the work. But is a college 
requirement, over which you have no control and with which you find yourself in 
little sympathy, a better stimulus to thorough and conscientious work than the know]l- 
edge that your students are interested and gaining much human power from their 
work, and that you are in some measure attaining the ideal which you have set up 
for yourself in the way of a dynamic purpose in education? Moreover, does the 
introduction of the popular course in the English high schools point to the conclusion 
that the college-entrance requirement may act as a detriment to the betterment of 
physics-teachings in the schools? ‘Truly it would not be the first time that the college 
has imposed upon the schools requirements which have proved to be burdens rather 
than stimuli. 

But we must not linger too long on this subject, for the questions involved are» 
we all agree, matters to be settled by experiment. The questions which we should 
like to discuss with Professor Hall are so numerous that we find it hard to stop- 
One, however, seems to be of greater importance than the rest, namely, the question 
of the use of experiments as verification. Upon this point we read: 

Let us now consider the method of verification. [t is hard to imagine any disposi- 
tion of mind less scientific than that of one who undertakes an experiment knowing 
the result to be expected from it and prepared to look so long as may be necessary to 
attain this result. Better by far to take a statement on faith than to cultivate the 
habit of hunting for evidence in its favor and shutting one’s eyes to inconvenient evi- 
dence against it. <A trait that has characterized the great masters of science has 
been the power and habit of sternly searching the evidence for, as well as the evi- 
dence against, their own propositions. 

The suggestion that pupils whose minds are prejudiced in favor of a certain 
belief will pervert the evidence of their own senses is sometimes ridiculed or resented ; 
but, unfortunately, I have seen too many instances of such perversion to doubt its pre- 
valence. It is sometimes conscious, sometimes unconscious. Even when conscious, it 
is frequently without sense of wrongdoing. ‘‘ Why should I put down an observation 
which I know can’t be right ?” the boy will ask in perfect innocence. 

The meaning of this passage is not perfectly clear to us, for we are sure that 
Professor Hall recognizes as forcibly as we do the essential réle which verification 
plays in all scientific work. Is it scientific never to verify your conclusions experi- 
mentally? Is it not an extremely important and fundamental characteristic of the 
scientific attitude of mind to hold all conclusions subject to alteration should they at 
any time or in any way fail to be verified by experiment ?” To teach students to avoid 
verification because they are in the process tempted to “ fudge” their reports, seems to 
us to be doubly unfortunate ; first, because the student who will “hunt only for evidence 
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in favor of a conclusion” or will “ pervert the evidence of his own senses” has failed 
to grasp the very heart of scientific attitude of mind, namely, sturdy integrity; and, 
second, because in failing to teach students to hold all conclusions subject to verifica 
tion, we are encouraging a dogmatic attitude which is always disastrous in so many, many 
ways. If the introduction of experiments as verification leads to conscious or uncon- 
scious perversion, we can hardly escape the conclusion that the students have marvel- 
ously failed to have duly impressed upon them the fact that open-mindedness and sin 
cere honesty are the prime essentials of the scientific thought as well as of individual 
character and culture. 


The last chapter, on ‘ Physics Teaching in Other Countries,” is very interesting 
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and well done. In fact, the book improves as it proceeds. As stated at the outset, 
we would urge every teacher of physics to study the work carefully, as he cannot fail 
to be helped thereby in gaining greater definiteness of aim in his work. 

But one word more. In chap. 2 attention is called to the value of including some 
history of physics in the work. This is important, for not only can the teacher interest 
the members of his class by giving them “a brief account of the long contest which 
beginning in the time of Newton, ended in the final establishment of the undulatory 
theory of light,” but he can also thereby add a very important element to the instruc- 
tion by so presenting the history that the students grasp the fact that the ideas make 
up the real life of physics, and that those ideas develop and grow according to a law of 
evolution which 1s the same as that manifested in the other branches of human thought. 
While the scientific method of thought, whose attainment we hold to be the real 
excuse for instruction in physics, serves as a unifying bond between the various 
sciences, so it will be found that the historical evolution of ideas, when properly dis- 
cussed, furnishes a chain which connects physics vitally with the other fields of human 
thought. 

C. R. MANN. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


SOME BOOKS ON ENGLISH. 


Chaucer: Prologue, Knightes Tale, Norme Priestes Tale. Edited in Criti- 
cal Text, with Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By 
MARK H. LIDDELL. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1go1 ; $0.60. 


THIs edition of Chaucer’s best-known tales contains a very valuable grammatical 
introduction, fully indexed, which also does duty as an elementary grammar of Middle 
English. As such it will be very welcome to teachers and students who have not been 
trained in the earlier stages of our language and to whom such a grammar has hith- 
erto been inaccessible. There is no presupposing of knowledge of Old English; in 
fact, the whole grammar is written from the standpoint of a beginner in Middle 
English. After a brief statement of Middle English dialects and the sounds and 
writing of Chaucer’s English there follows a comparison of these sounds with those of 
Modern English; then follows the development of the Middle English sounds from 
Old English, secs. 46-88; the old Norse and old French elements are treated in 
secs. 89-90. Inthe second part the inflections take up secs. 91-187. Part III is 
given to syntax, secs, 188-234, and in Part IV versification, secs. 235-78, is treated. 
In this latter part some reference to the survival of alliteration should have found 
mention, for which there are some striking examples in the Avigh/es Tale, ll. 2601 ff. 

After this grammar there follows a brief sketch of Chaucer’s life, and then the 
text, based on the Ellesmere manuscript, from the readings of which, however, the 
editor sometimes departs without giving good reason. Ina school edition the notes 
must necessarily be brief, but these are supplemented by a very good vocabulary. 

There are some very minor details of the book which will doubtless be improved 
in a second edition, but these do not detract in the main from the completeness and 
great usefulness of the book. We can heartily commend it to all students of Chaucer 
and of Middle English grammar. 
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The Beginnings of English Literature. By CHARLTON M. Lewis. Boston: 

Ginn & Co. 

THIs book has a very useful chronological table and an opening chapter on the 
making of the race which sums up briefly the constituent elements of the English 
people. The arrangement of the table of Teutonic languages in the second chapter 
might be better, for there is no reason why a geographical plan should not be 


followed, nor does the “common German” subdivision appeal to us. Indeed, the 
whole table loses in clearness by its brevity. As for the remaining chapters of the 
book, they do not seem to us to equal the clear presentation of the same facts which 
is to be found in Stopford Brooke’s revised form of his capital Primer of English 
Literature. 


What Is Shakespeare ? An Introduction to the Great Plays. By L. A. 

SHERMAN. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1go2. 

OF the making of introductions to the great master there‘is literally no end. And 
what is the student to do with all this embarras de richesse? ‘There is too great a 
temptation for him to read books about the author rather than to study the author 
himself. A good biography such as Sidney Lee’s, a primer such as Dowden’s, the 
plays themselves, and a sympathetic instructor will produce better results for the 
majority of learners than elaborate introductions which emphasize this or that quality 
of the author. “ Psychological processes,” “moral purposes,” “ potencies,” and “veri- 
ties” are too often overdone. This can only befog rather than enlighten the student 
and make him wonder at his own stupidity because he does not see all these remarka- 
ble excellences. 

Professor Sherman’s book is somewhat akin to Moulton’s Shakespeare as a 
Dramatic Artist. It gives a very full analysis of Cyméeline, also a somewhat briefer 
treatment of Zhe Winter’s Tale, Romeo and Juliet, and Macbeth. In the first he makes 
a very elaborate study of Imogen; indeed, throughout the work he has a strong 
sympathy for the women characters of the different plays. He is also strong in the 
emphasis of the moral element, far too much so to be an entirely safe guide. Chap- 
vi, “Shakespeare the Man,” goes over familiar ground. But what is the student to 
make out of this statement regarding Venus and Adonis? ‘The Venus is not only 
an interpretation, with considerable Renaissance freedom, of the goddess conscious- 
ness on its human side, toward a Galahad ideal of the Greek mind: it is no less a study 
of that ideal itself.” We miss our guess if he will not be completely stunned. In the 
chapter entitled “ Groupings of the Plays”’ Professor Sherman divides them into zxcident 
plays, personal plays, and moral plays. It seems to us that this system is just as bad as 
most of the others which have been propounded from time to time, for they are all unsat- 
isfactory. Chap. vili,on the “ Personal Study of the Plays,” is a short bibliography of 
“ Helps,” some of them of doubtful value. The list, of course, makes no pretension to 
completeness. The Appendix contains outline questions on Zhe Winter's Tale, 
Romeo and Juliet, and Twelfth Night. These are capital, close, and suggestive, 
making perhaps the most useful part of the book. Such a series on the more com- 
monly read tragedies and comedies would be well received by teachers and students, 
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as they furnish all the elements of the “laboratory” method that can be applied with 
advantage. The book is suggestive throughout, even if we may not agree at all times 
with the author. 
L. E. HORNING. 
VICTORIA COLLEGE, 


The University of Toronto. 
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Animal Life: A First Book of Zotlogy. By DAvID STARR JORDAN AND 
VERNON L. KELLOGG. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Pp. ix + 329. 
THE authors of this book have given us an admirable addition to our text-books 

on zoélogy in this elementary account of animal ecology. Although it is called “A 
First Book of Zodlogy,” a beginner who takes up this work without any previous 
knowledge of animal forms will find himself in deep water at the outset. Such 
studies as are here given must be preceded by a study of animal forms, either in the 
field or the laboratory, in order to give them value. This book is not intended to 
supplant laboratory guides or books on systematic zodlogy, but will find its best use 
as a supplement to them, and as such is a welcome addition to our list of reference- 
books. 

In the words of the authors, “the book treats of animals from the point of view of 
the observer and student of animal life who wishes to know why animals are in 
structure and habits as they are.” “The veriest beginner can be, and ought to be, an 
independent observer and thinker. It is the phase of the study of zodlogy which 
appeals most strongly to the beginning student, the phase which treats of the why and 
how of animal form and habit. At the same time this phase is that to which the 
attention of the most advanced modern scholars of biology is rightly and chiefly 
turned.” These extracts from the preface show clearly and concisely the character 
of the book. 

The opening chapter is on “ The Life of the Simplest Animals,” with a careful 
and sufficiently ample account of the animal cell. Then follows a chapter, full of 
interesting information, on the “ Life of the Slightly Complex Animals.” The treat- 
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ment of the medusz is rather meager for this group which is so fascinating to the 
young student. The sea anemone is given only brief notice quite inadequate to the 
laboratory importance assigned to it. 

“The Life Cycle” is treated in a very clear and attractive account, which is well 
within the grasp of the average secondary-school student, provided his knowledge of 
animals has been previously acquired in the laboratory or field. It should be carefully 
read by all students, for it answers many of the why’s that come to the mind of all 
inquirers in this branch of study. In a very few pages is given the life-history, from 
the egg to the mature individual, of the principal groups of animals from lowest to 
highest, simply expressed and with sufficient fulness not to be obscure. 
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“The Crowd of Animals and the Struggte for Existence”’ will well repay reading 
by any person, whether zoological student or not, for it puts very vividly the constant 
struggle that animals in a state of nature are subjected to in their efforts to perpetuate 
the life of the species. “Adaptations” contains much information not available to the 
average laboratory student that is highly interesting and valuable in clarifying his 
understanding of much that he sees in the laboratory and in the world about him. 
“Animal Communities and Social Life” prepare him for a better understanding of the 
larger works on the fascinating group of ants, bees, and wasps. The final chapter, on 
“Geographical Distribution,” is so full of facts as to suggest a dictionary or an abridged 
encyclopedia; yet one wishes there were more of it. 

The whole book is written in a happy vein, and all the topics are so vividly pic- 
tured that the interest is sustained to the end. 

The illustrations are on the whole good and clearly show the points desired. A 
few are, however, too indistinct to be more than vaguely suggestive, like those of the 
fur seal rookeries on pp. 165 and 169. 
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The book, as a whole, is of such an order of excellence that all laboratories and 
reference libraries should have copies. They will undoubtedly stimulate the student 
and general reader to further observation. We are grateful to the authors for this 


addition to our resources. 
CHARLES H. Morss. 


MEDFORD, MAss. 


Civil Government. By J. R. FLICKINGER. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Pp. 350. $I. 

THE author designates the book “‘ Civil Government, as Developed in the States 
and in the United States.” Part I deals with definitions, origin of government, and 
development of liberty; Part II, with the colonies; Part III, with the states ; and 
Part IV, with the government of the United States. 

The chief features of the book are: (1) a good discussion of the origin of self- 
government in the small local units; (2) the three forms of local government in this 
country and their movement from the Atlantic seaboard to the West; (3) the transi- 
tion of the colonies into states, and the union of the states. The main emphasis 1s 
given to local government. 

The book is written almost wholly in the past tense. A civil government to be 
interesting to young people must be written largely in the present tense. The interest 
centers in what things government can do and how it does them. There is too much 
tedious repetition in the details of the various states. Striking features common to a 
considerable number of states should have been classified and grouped. The qualifi- 
cations for the suffrage as presented for the various states are not brought up to date, 
as no mention is made of the “intelligence” and “ grandfather’’ clauses in the recent 
state constitutions of the South. 

This book is better adapted for reference purposes than for a text-book. 

JEREMIAH S. YOUNG. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Mankato, Minn. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The notice here given does not preclude the publishing of a comprehensive 


review of any of these books.] 


A First French Book. By Charles Alfred Downer, College of the City of 
New York. Size,5%X7%. Pp.348. Price, $1.10. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

The author states his aim to be “to lead the learner to conscious knowledge, to 
develop his faculty of deriving principles for himself.” How well he has been able 
to accomplish this we hope to test in a review. 

Athalie Tragédie Tirée de l'Ecriture Sainte. Par Jean Racine. Edited by 
F.C, De Sumichrast. Size, 5X7. Pp. 194. Price, 60 cents. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 

The object of this edition of A¢halie is to present it to teachers and students as a 
living play, intended for public performance, and not merely for quiet reading in the 
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study or in the class-room. The introduction is admirable and the influence of the 
Greek drama is specially well developed. 
Introduccién 4 la Lengua Castellana, Por H. Marion y P. J. des Garennes. 

Size, 5X7. Pp.149. Price, ——. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

This book is the result of class-room practice in the naval academy at Annapolis 
and is written from the practical point of view of effective use of the language ina 
short time. 

Malot’s Sans Famille, Edited by Hugo Paul Thieme. Size, 4%x6%. Pp. 
21g. Price 40 cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co, 


A review on books in French will appear shortly. 


Quatre Contes de Prosper Mérimée, Edited by F.C. L. Van Sheenderen. 
Size, 4% X6%. Pp. 122. Price, 35 cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Kleist’s Michael Kohlhaas, Edited by William Kurrelmeyer, Size, 4% x6¥%. 
Pp. 149. Price, 50cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Le Roi Apépi. Par Victor Cherbuliez. Preface and notes by Albert Schinz. 
Size,5X7%. Pp. 174. Price,60 cents. New York: William R. Jenkins. 


Les Heros de Roman, Edited by T. F. Crane. Size, 573%. Pp. 282. Price, 

85 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

This is not the usual annotated text-book but a real contribution to literature. 
The fourth chapter of the introduction, dealing with the history of the French novel 
of the seventeenth century, medizval fiction, pastoral romances, etc., is especially 
interesting. 

Political History of the United States. Vol. II. Revised. By J. P. Gordy, 

University of New York. Size,5xX7%. Pp. 581. Price, $1.75. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Qualitative Chemical Analysis. By John B. Garvin, University of Illinois 
Size, 5X7%. Pp. 241. Price, ——. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 
This book was designed primarily to facilitate the giving of class-room instruc- 

tion under the author’s supervision, and has been so used for the past five years. The 

plan of the book is inductive with such suggestions and safeguards as seem necessary 
to avoid dissipation of time and energy. 

Qualitative Analysis. By L.M. Dennis. Size,514 x8. Pp. 142. Price, $1.00. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Hand Book on Linear Perspective Shadows and Reflections. By Otto Fuchs. 
Size, 8X10. Pp. 44. Price, $1.25. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Manual Training. By James M.Tate. Size,5%4xX7%. Pp. 120. Price, ——. 
Minneapolis: School Education Co. 
This is for use in manual training and technical schools. 

Child Culture. By Newton N. Riddell. Size,4x7%. Pp. 130. Price, 65 
cents. Chicago: Child of Light Publishing Co. 


This little book is full of practical suggestions in regard to the education of chil- 
dren, and is useful for the parent as well as to the teacher. 


NOTES. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Educational Association will be held in Cincinnati, O., February 24, 25, and 
26, 1903. 

A rate of one and one-third fare for the round trip, on the certificate plan, 
has been secured. 

The headquarters of the department will be at the Grand Hotel. The 
meetings will be held in commodious audience rooms near by. 

President Jordan is hopeful of being able to offer a program of unusual 
excellence. The following papers are already assured : 

“The Human Side of Geography”’—a review of Professor W. M. Davis’s 
paper read at the Minneapolis meeting of the National Society for the 
Scientific Study of Education, by Superintendent L. E. Wolfe, of San 
Antonio, Tex. 

“The best Method of Electing School Boards,’ 
Jones, of the State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

“ Industrial Education in Rural Schools,” by Hon. Alfred Bayliss, state 
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by President L. H. 


superintendent of public instruction of Illinois. 
“Literature in the Grades and How to Use It,”’ by Mrs. Alice W. Cooley, 


Department of Pedagogy, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 
“Reduction of Time in the Elementary Schools,” by Superintendent 


James M. Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo. 

“ The University of Oxford and the Rhodes Scholarships,”’ by Dr. W. T. 
Harris, United States Commissioner of Education. 

A paper on ‘ Manual Training,’”’ one on “Coeducation in High Schools 
will 
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and Colleges,’’ and one on ‘“ Reduction of Time in the High Schools 
probably be secured. 

Round Tables of State and County Superintendents, of the City Superin- 
tendents, and of Normal Schools and City Training Teachers will occur on 
Wednesday afternoon. 

The National Society for the Scientific Study of Education and the Asso- 
ciation of College Teachers of Education will hold sessions during the week, 

It is expected that President Charles W. Eliot will deliver one of the 
evening addresses. 

No pains willjbe7spared ,by the}Local Committee at Cincinnati to make 
the approaching convention of the department one of the most pleasant and 
profitable in its history. 
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